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PREFACE. 



In the continuation of the Arabian Tales^ 
the Domdaniel is mentioned ; a S^inary 
for evil Magicians^ under the Roots of the 
Sea. From this seed the present Romance 
has grown* I^et me not be supposed to 
prefer the rhythm in which it is written^ ab- 
stractedly considered^ to the regular blank 
verse; the noblest measure^ in my judge- 
ment; of which our admirable language is 
capable. For the following Poem I have 
preferred it^ because it suits the varied sub- 
ject; it is the Arabesque ornament of an 
Arabian tale. 
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The dramatic sketches of Dr Sayers^ a 
volume which no lover of poetry will recol- 
lect without pleasure^ induced me^ when a 
young versifier^ to practise in this rhythm. 
I felt that while it gave the poet a wider 
range of expression^ it satisfied the ear of 
the reader. It were easy to make a parade 
of learning, by enumerating the various 
ieet which it admits ; it is only needful to 
observe^ that no two lines are employed in 
sequence which can be read into one. Two 
six-syllable lines^ it will perhaps be answer* 
ed^ compose an Alexandrine ; the truth is> 
that the Alexandrine^ when harmonious, is. 
composed of two six-syllable lines. 

One advantage this metre assuredly pos«- 
sesses^ , . the dullest reader cannot distoil it 
into discord : he may read it prosaically^ 
but its flow and fall will still be percepti- 



IX 

ble. Verse is not enough favoured by the 
English reader : perhaps this is owing to 
the obtrusiveness^ the regular Jews-harp 
twing'twat^f of .what has been foolishly 
called heroic measure. I do not wish the 
impnyotsatori tune ; • • but something that 
denotes the sense of harmony^ something 
like the accent of feeling^, .like the tone 
which every Poet necessarily gives to Poe- 
try. 

Cintra, October 1800. 
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• • Wane and worte, young Orphane, be thy payne^ 
Jf** thou due vengeance doeforbeare, 
Till guUtie blood her guerdon do obtayne* 

Fabry Qubbit, B« 8. Can. 1. 
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THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE FIRST BOOK. 



How beaatifal is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air^ 
No mist obscures^ nor cloudy nor specks nor stain, 

' Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In fuU-orb'd glory yonder Moon divme 

Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desertK^ircle spreads. 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night ! 
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Who at this untimely hour 
Wanders o'er the desert sands ? 
No station is in view^ 
Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 

The mother and her child^ 
The widowed mother and the fatherless boy^ 
Tliey at this untimely hour 
Wander o'er the desert sands. 

Alas ! the setting sun 

Saw Zeinab in her bliss> 

Hodeirah's wife belov'd, 

Alas ! the wife belov'd. 

The fruitful mother late. 
Whom when the daughters of Arabia nam'd. 

They wished their lot like her's; 
♦ She wanders o'er the desert sands 

A wretched widow now. 
The fruitful mother of so fair a race. 

With only one preserv'd. 
She wanders o'er th« wilderness. 

No tear reliev'd the burthen of her heart ; 
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StunnM with the heavy vroe, she felt like one 
Half-waken'd from a midnight dream of blood. 

Bat sometimes when the boy 

Would wet her hand with tearai. 
And, looking up to her fix'd countenance. 
Sob out the name of Mother^ then did she 

Utter a feeble groan. 
At length collecting, Zeinab tamM her eyes 
To heaven, exclaiming, *' Praised be the Lord ! 

'' He gave, he takes away ! 

« The Lord our God is good !" 

*' Good is he !" cried the boy, 
** Why are my brethren and my sisters slain ? 
" Why 18 my father kill'd ? 
*' Did ever we neglect our prayers, 
*" Or ever lift a hand unclean to heaven ? 
^' Did ever stranger from our tent 
*' Unwelcom'd turn away ? 
« Mother, he 4s not good I'* 

Then Zeinab beat her breast in agony; 
*' O God forgive my child ! 
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** He knows not what he says ! 
** Thouknow'st I did not teach him thoughts like these 
" O Prophet, pardon him V* 

She had not wept till that assuaging prayer, . . 
The fountains of her eyes were openM then. 

And tears reliev'd her heart. 
She raisM her swimming eyes to Heaven, 

'* Allah, thy will be done ! 
'' Beneath the dispensation of thy wrath 

" I groan, but murmur not. 
'' A day will come when all things that are dark 
" Will be made clear ; . . then shall I know, O Lord, 
" Why in thy mercy thou hast stricken me ! 
" Thei> see and understand what now 

" My heart -be^eves and feels I" 

Young Thalaba in silence heard reproof. 
His brow in manly frowns was knit. 
With manly thoughts his heart was full. 

" Tell me who slew my father ?" cried the boy. 
Zeinab replied and said. 
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'' I knew not that there li?M thy father's foe. 
" The blessings of the poor for him 

'* Went daily op to Heayen, 
^ In distant lands the traveller told his praise; 

"^ I did not think there liy^d 

" Hodeirah's enemy." 



*' But I will hont him through the earth i" 
Young Thalaba exclaim'd. 

" Already I can bend my father's bow^ 

'^ Soon will my arm haye strength 

** To drive the arrow-feathers to his heart 

Zeinab replied, " O Thalaba, my child, 
" Thou lookest on to distant days, 
" And we are in the desert, far from men !" 

Not till that moment her afBicted heart 
Had leisure for the thought 
She cast her eyes around, 
Alas ! no tents were there 
Beside the bending sands; 

No palm tree rose to spot the wilderness. 
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The dark blue sky clos'd round. 
And rested like a dome 
Upon the circling waste. 
She cast her eyes around. 
Famine and Thirst were there . . 
The Mother bowed her head^ 
And wept upon her child. 

A sudden cry of wonder 

From Thalaba arous'd her ; 

She raisM her head, and saw 
Where high in air a stately palace rose. 

Amid a groye embower'd 

Stood the prodigious pile; 
Trees of such ancient majesty 
Towered not on Yemen's happy hills. 
Nor crown'd the stately brow of Lebanon. 
Fabric so vast, so lavishly enrich'd. 
For Idol, or for Tyrant, never yet 

Rais'd the slave race of maD> 
In Rome, nor in the elder Babyloui 

Nor old Persepolis^ 
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Nor where the family of Greece 
Hymn'd Eleutherian Joye. 
Here studding azure tablatures 
And ray'd with feeble light. 
Star-like the ruby and the diamond shone : 
Here on the golden towers 
The yellow moon-beam lay. 
Here with white splendour floods the silver wall. 
Less wonderous pile and less magnificent 
Sennamar built at Hirah, though his art 
Seal'd with one stone the ample edifice. 
And made its colours, like the serpent's skin. 
Play with a changeful beauty : him, its Lord, 
Jealous lest after effort might surpass 
The now unequall'd palace,- from its height 
Dash*d on the pavement down* 

They entered, and through aromatic paths 
Wondering they went along. 
At length, upon a mossy bank. 
Beneath a tall mimosa's shade. 
Which o'er him bent its living canopy/ 
They saw a man reclin'd, 

. 3 
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Yoang be appear'd» for on his cheek there shone 
The morning glow of healthy 

And the brown beard curl'd close around his chin. 
He slept, but at the sound 

Of coming feet awaking, fix'd his eyes 

In wonder, on the wanderer and her child. 
" Forgive us/* Zeinab cried, 
*' Distress hath made us bold. 

" Relieve the widow and the fetherless ! 

" Blessed are they who succour the distrest; 

*' For them hath God appointed Paradise.' 
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He heard, and he lookM up to heaven. 
And tears ran down his cheeks : 
" It is a human voice ! 
«• I thank thee, O my God! ^, 
" How many an age hath past • 
'* Since the sweet sounds have visited my ear ! 
*' I thank thee, O my God, 
" It is a human voice !" 

To Zeinab turning then he cried, 
*' O mortal, who art thou 
10 
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*' Whose gifted eyes have pierced 
The shadow of concealment that hath wrapt 

** These bowers, so many an age, 

"From eye of mortal man? 

'' For countless years have past, 

'* And neyer foot of man 

" The bowers of Irem trod, • . 
Save only I, a miserable wretch 

" From Heaven and Earth shut out !" 



Fearless, and scarce surpriz'd. 

For grief in Zeinab's soul 
All other feebler feelings overpowered. 

She answer'd, " Yesterday 

'* I was a wife belovM, 
** The fruitful mother of a numerous race, 

'' I am a widow now, 
" Of all my offipring this alone is left. 

** Praise to the Lord our God, 
He gave, he takes away V* 
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Then said the stranger, *' Not by Heaven unseen, 
^' Nor in unguided wanderings bast thou reached 
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'* ThU secret p1ace> be sure 1 
" Nor for light purpose is the Veil, 

" That from the Universe hath long shut out 
" These ancient bowers, withdrawn. 

" Hear thou my words, O mortal, in thy heart 
*' Treasure what I shall tell ; 
" And when amid the world 
** Thou shalt emerge again, 
*' Repeat the warning tale, 

" Why have the Fathers sufler'd, but to make 
*' The Children wisely safe ? 

" The Paradise of Irem this, 
" And that the palace pile 
" Which Shedad built, the King. 
Alas ! in the days of my youth 
The hum of the populous world 

*' Was heard in yon wilderness waste ! 
" O'er all the winding sands 
" The tents of Ad were pitched; 
"Happy Al- Ahkaf then, 

" For many and brave were her sous, 

" Her daughters were many and fair. . 
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" My name was Aswad then # . 

'' Alsis \ alas ! how strange 

** The sound so long unheard ! 

" Of noble race I came, 
" One of the wealthy of the earth my sire. 
** An hundred horses in my father's stalls 

" Stood ready for his will ; 

*' Numerous his robes of silk» 
" The number of his camels was not knowq. 

** These w;ere my heritance, 

^ O God ! thy gifts were these ; 
'' But better had it been for Aswad's soul 

" Had he ask'd alms on earth, 
^ And begg'd the. crumbs which from his table fell, 

" So he had known thy word. 

" Boy, who hast reach'd my solitude, 
*' Fear the Lord in the days of thy youth 1 
" My knee was never taught 
" To bend before my God ; 
My voice was never taught 
To shape one holy prayer. 
" We worshippM Idols, wood and stone. 
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" The wort of our own foolish hands; 

" We worshipped in oar foolishness. 
" Vainly the Prophet's voice 
" Its frequent warning raised, 
" Repent^ and be forgiven T' . . . 

•* \Vc niock'd the messenger of Grod, 
** We mock'd the Lord^ long-suffering, slow to wrath. 

'* A mighty work the pride of Shedad plann'd, 
" Here in the wilderness to form 
" A garden more surpassing (air 
" Than that, before whose gate 
" The lightning of the Cherub's fiery sword 

" Waves wide to bar access, 
'' Since Adam, the transgressor, thence was driven. 
'' Here too would Shedad build 
A kingly pile sublime. 
The palace of his pride. 
*' For this exhausted mines 
^' Supplied their golden store, 
'' For this the central caverns gave their gems ; 

*' For this the woodman's axe 
f* Open'd the cedar forest to the sun; 
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*' The silkworm of the East 

** Spun her sepulchral e^g ; 

*' The hunter African 
*' Proyok'd the danger of the elephant's wrath; 

'' The Ethiop« keen of sc§nt, 

" Detects the ebony, 
** That deep-inearth'd> and hating light, 
'' A leafless tree and barren of all fruit, 
*' With darkness feeds her boughs of rayen grain. 
'' Such were the treasures lavished in yon pile; 

** Ages have past away, 

^ And never mortal eye 

'* Gaz'd on their vanity. 

" The garden, • . copious springs - 
'' Blest that delightful spot, 
'* And £very flower was planted there 
<< That makes the gale of evening sweet. 
'' He spake, and bade the full-grown forest rise 
" His own creation ; should the King 
" Wait for slow Nature's work ? 
** All trees that bend with luscious fruit, 
. *' Or wave with feathery boughs. 
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^ Or point their spiriag heads to heaven, 
" Or spreading wide their shadowy anns^ 

^ Invite the traveller to repose at noon, • . 

** Hither, uprooted with their native soil, 

" The labour and the pain of multitudes^ 
'^ Mature in beauty, bore them» 
'' Here, frequent in the walks 
*' The marble statue stood 
^' Of heroes and of chiefs. 
" The trees and flowers remain, 

^ By Nature*s care perpetuate and self-sown. 

" The marble statues long have lost all trace 
" Of heroes and of chiefs;. 
" Huge shapeless stones they lie, 
" O'er-grown with many a flower. 



" The work of pride went on . • 
Often the Prophet's voice 
Denounced impending woe . ,. 
" We mock'd at the words of the Seer. 
** We mock'd at the wrath of the Lord. 
A long continued drought first troubled us ; 
" Three years no cloud had form'd. 
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/' Three years no rain had fallen ; 

*' The wholesome herb was dry, 
^* The com matur'd not for the food of man, 

*' The wells and fountains fail'd. 
^ O hard of heart, in whom the punishment 

*' Awoke no sense of guilt ! 
" Headstrong to ruin, obstinately blind, 
" We to our Idols still applied for aid ; 
" Sakia we invoked for rain, 
" We called on Razeka for food . . 
" They did not hear our prayers, they could not hear ! 

** No cloud appeared in Heaven, 

'^ No nightly dews came down. 

'' Then to the place of concourse messengers 
" Were sent, to Mecca, where the nations came, 
** Round the Red Hillock kneeling, to implore 

" God in his favour'd place. 

<* We sent to call on God ; 
^ Ah fools \ unthinking that from all the earth 

'* The heart ascends to him. 

" We sent to- call on God ; 

'' Ah fools ! to think the Lord 
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^ Would hear their prayers abroad, 
'* Who made no prayers at home ! 

" Meantime the work of pride went on^ 
'* And still before our Idols, wood and stone, 

** We bowM the impious knee. 
** Turn men of Ad, and call upon the Lbrd,^ 
The Prophet Houd exclaimed. 

" Turn, men of Ad, and look to Heaven, 
" And fly the wrath to come."— 
<* We mock'd the Prophet's words ; . . 
** Now dost thou dream, old man, 
" Or art thou drunk with wine ? 

" Future woe and wrath to come, 

'* Still thy prudent voice forebodes; 

*' When it comes wiJl we believe, 

" Till it comes will we go on 

'' In the way our fathers went. 

" Now are thy words from God ? 
" Or dost thou dream, old man, 
^' Or art thou drunk with wine?" 
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So spake the stubborn race, 
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" The unbelieving ones. 
" I too, of stubborn unbelieving heart, 

" Heard him, and heeded not 
'^ It chaneed my father went the way of man, 
" He perish'd in his sins. 
" The ftineral rites were duly paid, 
^ We bound a camel to his grave, 

" And left it there to die, 
'' So if the resurrection came 
'' Together they might rise* 
'' I past my father's grave, 
" I heard the Camel moan. 
'' She was his favourite beast. 
One who had carried me in infancy. 
The first that by myself I learnt to mount. 
" Her limbs were lean with famine, and her eyes 
*' Looked ghastlily with want. 
" She knew me as I past, 
" She stared me in the lace. 
" My heart was touch'd, had it been human else ? 
" I thought no eye was near, and broke her bonds, 
"* And drove her forth to liberty and life. 
" The Prophet Houd beheld* 
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" He lifted up his voice, 
" Blessed art tboa, youag man, 
" Blessed art thou, O Aswad, for the deed ! 

" In the day of visitation, 

" In the fearful hour of judgment, 
" God will remember thee !** 

" The day of visitation was at hand. 
The fearful hour of judgment hastened on. 
Lo Sheijiad's mighty pile complete. 
The palace of his pride. 
" Would ye« behold its wonders, enter in ! 

" I have no heart to visit it ! 
'' Time hath not harmM the eternal monument ; 
** Time is not here, nor days, nor months, nor years, 
An everlasting now of misery ! . . 

" Ye must have heard their fame. 
Or likely ye have seen. 
The mighty Pyramids, . . 
For sure those mighty piles shall overlive 
'' The feeble generations of mankind. 
*' What though unmov'd they bore the deluge weight, 
*' Survivors of the ruined world ? 
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* What thoagh their foonder fiU'd with miracles 
" And weahh miracokms their ample Taohs ? 

** Compared with yonder fabric, and they shrink 
" The baby wonders of a woman's work ! 
*' Here emerald columns o'er the marble courts 
" Fling their green rays, as when amid a shower 
^ The son shines loTeliest on the Temal com. 
*' Here Shedad bade the sapphire floor be laid, 

" As thoagh with feet dirine 

" To trample azure light* 
" LBce the bloe pavement of the firmament. 

" Here self> suspended hangs in air, 
** As its pure substance loath'd material toocb, 

" The liTing carbuncle ; 

" Sun of the lofty dome, 
^ Daikness hath no dominion o*er its beams; 
^ Intense it glowB, an cTer-flowing tide 
" Of glory, like the day-flood in its source. 
" Impious ! the Trees of Tegetable gold, 

" Such as in £den's groTes 

" Yet innocent it grew ; 

* Impious ! he made hts boast, though heayen had hid 

"So deep the banefiod oie» 
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^ That they should branch and bud for him> 
" That art should force their blossoms and their fruit> 
** And re-create for him whatever 
*' Was lost in Paradise. 

*' Tlierefore at Shedad's voice 
** llere towered the palm, a silver trunk, 
" The fine gold net-work growing out 

*' Loose from its rugged boughs. 
** Tall as the Cedar of the mountain, here 
Rose the gold branches, hung with emerald leaves, 
Blossom'd with pearls, and rich with ruby fruit. 
" O Ad ! my country ! evil was the day 
" That thy unhappy sons 
" Crouch'd at this Nimrod's throne, 
*' And placed him on the pedestal of power, 
" And laid their liberties beneath his feet, 
" Robbing their children of the heritance 
*' Their fathers handed down. 
" What was to him the squander'd wealth ? 
" What was to him Uie burthen of the land, 
'' The lavished misery ? 
** He did but speak his will, 
** And, like the blasting Siroc of the East, 
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" The ruin of the royal voice 

'' Found lis way every-wherc. 

'' I maryel not that he^ whose power 
** No earthly law, no human feeling curb'd, . 
'' MockM at the living God ! 

** And now the EJng's.command went forth 
" Among the people, bidding old and young, 
** Husband and wife, the master and the slave, 
'' All the collected multitudes of Ad, 
^ Here to repair, and hold high festival, 
" That he nright see his people, they behold 

" Their King's magnificence and power. 

" The day of festival arriv'd ; 
** Hither they earner the old man and the boy, 
*' Husband and wife, the master and the slave, 
*' Hither they came. From yonder high tower top, 
^ The loftiest of the Palace, Shedad lookM 
*' Down on his tribe : their tents on yonder sands 
'' Rose like the countless billows of the sea ; 
** Their tread and voices like the ocean roar, 
*' One deep confusion of tumultuous sounds. 
'* They saw their King's magnificence; beheld 
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'' His Palace sparkling lik;e the Angel domes 
** Of Paradise ; fais garden like the bowers 
Of early Eden, and they shouted out. 
Great b the King, a God upon the earth 1 






" Intoxicate with joy and pride, 
** He heard their bias[)heniies ; 
** And in his wantonness of heart he bade 
** The Prophet Hbud be brought; 
" And o'er the marble courts, 
** And o'er the gorgeous rooms 
** Glittering with gems and gold, 
" He led the Man of God. 
" Is not this a stately pile ?" 
Cried the Monarch in his joy. 
Hath ever eye beheld. 
Hath ever thought conceiv'd, 
^* Place more magniEcent ? 
Houd, they say that Heaven imparted 
To thy lips the words of wisdom ! 
'* Look at the riches round. 
And value them aright. 
If so thy wisdom can.'' 
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^' The Prophet heard his Taun^ 
And he answered him, with an awefol smile, 

Shedad ! only in the* hour of death 

We learn to value things like these aright" 

** Hast thou a fault to find 
'' In all thine eyes haye seen ?" 
" Again ihe King^exclaim^d. 
*^ Yea !" said the man of God ; 
The walls are weak, the buUding ill secured. 
** Azrael can enter in ! 
*' The Sarsar can pierce through, . 
" The Icy Wind of Death." 

1 was beside the Monarch when he spake . . 

** Gentle the Prophet spake, 
'' But in his eye there dwelt 
A sorrow that disturb^ me while I gaz'd. 

*' The countenance of Shedad fell. 
And anger sat upon his paler lips. 
He to the high tower-top the Prophet led, 
*' And pointed to the multitude, 
'' And as again they shouted out, 
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'^ Great is the King ! a God upon the Earth !" 
" With dark and threatfbl smile to Houd he tum'dv 
" Say they aright, O Prophet ? is the King 
'' Great upon earth, a God among mankind ?'' 

** The Prophet answer'd not, 
«« Oyer that infinite multitude 

*' He rollM his ominous eyes, 
** And tears which could not be supprest gushM forth. 



" Sudden an uproar rose, 
" A cry of joy below, 
*' The Messenger is come ! 
'' Kail from Mecca comes, 
** He brings the boon obtained ! 
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" Forth as we went we saw where overhead 
** There hung a deep black cloud, 
*' On which the multitude 
*' With joyful eyes look'd up, 
" And blest the coming rain. 
" The Messenger addrest the King 
*' And told his tale of joy. 
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** To Mecca I repaired, 
'' By the Red Hillock knelt^ 
*' And call'd on God for rain. 
" My prayer ascended and was heard; 
Three clouds appeared in heayen. 
One white, and like the flying cloud of noon, 
" One red, as it had drunk the evening beams, 
*' One black and heavy with its load of rain. 
" A voice went forth from heaven, 
''Chuse, Kail, of the three I" 
" I thank'd the gracious Power, 
" And chose the black cloud, heavy with its wealth/' 
" Right! right! a thousand tongues exclaim'd, 
" And all was merriment and joy. 

" Then stood the Prophet up and cried aloud, 

'* Woe, woe to Irem ! woe to Ad ! 
** Death is gone up into her palaces'! 
^ Woe ! woe ! a day of guilt and punishment, 
** A day of desolation !" 

" As he spake. 
His large eye roird in horror, and so deep 
His tone, it seem'd some Spirit from within 
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^ Breath'd thro' his moyeless lips the unearthly yoice. 
" All looks were turn'd to him. '* O Ad !" he cried, 
" Bear native land, by all remembrances 
'' Of childhood, by all joys of manhood dear ; 
'' O Vale of many Waters ! mom and night 
** My age must groan for you, and to the grave 
" Go down in sorrow. Thou wilt give thy fruits, 
'* But who shall gather them ? thy grapes will ripen, 
*' But who shall tread the wine-press ? Fly the wrath, 
** Ye who would live and save your souls alive ! 
** For strong is his right hand that bends the Bow, 
'' The Arrows that he shoots are sharp, 
'* And err not from their aim !** 

" With that a faithful few 
*' Prest through the throng to join him. Then arose 
'' Mockery and mirth; "Go, bald head I'^and they mix'd 
" Curses with laughter. He set forth, yet once 
" Look'd back : . • his eye fell on me, and he call'd 
'' Aswad !". , . it startled me, . . it terrified, • . 
" Aswad V* again he call'd, . . and I almost 
" Had followed him. . . O moment fled too soon ! 
'* O moment in*ecoverably lost ! 
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" The shouts of mockery made a coward of me ; 
** He went, and I remainM in fear of Man ! 

*' He went, and darker grew 
** The deepening clood above. 
** At length it openU and. . OGod ! OGod! 
^ There were no waters there ! 
^ There fell no kindly rain ! 
^ The Sarsar from its womb went forth, 
" The Icy Wind of Death. 

** They fell aroand me, thousands fell around, 
^ The King and all his People fell. 

"All! aU! they perish'd all ! 

." I . . only I . . was left. 
" There came a yoice to me and said, 
** In the Day of Visitation, 
<' In the fearful Hour of Judgment, 

'' God hath remembered thee.'' 

" When from an agony of prayer I rose, 
*^ And from the scene of death 
" Attempted to go forth. 
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'^ The way ¥raft opeD« I beheld 
** No barrier to my steps. 
** Bat round these bowers the Arm of God 
** Had drawn a mighty ohain^ 
'* A barrier that no human force might break. 
*' Twice I essay'd to pass. 
'' With that the voice was heard, 
** O, Aswad, be content, and bless the Lord ! 

** One righteous deed hath saVd 
" Thy soul from utter death, 
^' O Aswad, sinful man \ 
" When by long penitence 
" Thou feel'st thy soul prepared, 
" Breathe up the wish to die, 
'' And Azrael comes, obedient to the prayer.** 
*' A miserable man 
" From Earth and Heaven shut out, 
*' I heard the dreadful voice. 
" I look'd around my prison place, 
'* The bodies of the dead were there, 
" Where'er I look'd they lay. 
** They moulder'd, moulder'd here, , . 
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Their very bones have crumbled iato dust, 
" So many years have part ! 

So many weary ages have gone by I 
'« And still I linger here ! 

Still groaning with the burthen of my sin^, 
*' Have never dar'd to breathe 
'' The prayer to be releas'd. 

Oh ! who can tell the unspeakable misery 
" Of solitude like this ! 
" No sound hath ever reachM my ear 

'* Save of the passing wind • • 
" The fountain's everlasting flow» 
'' The forest in the gale» 
'' The pattering of the shower, 
" Sounds dead and mournful alh 
** No bird hath ever clos'd her wing 
'* Upon these solitary bowers; 
No insect sweetly buzz'd amid these groves. 
From all things that have life. 
Save only me, conceaFd. 
" This Tree alone, that o'er my head 
'' Hangs down its hospitable boughs,. 
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" And bends its whispering leases 
** As though to welcome me, 
'* Seems to partake of life ; 
" I love it as my friend, my only friend I 

'* I know not for what ages I have dragged 
" This miserable life; 
'* How often I have seen 
<' These antient trees renew'd, 
" What'countless generations of mankind 
" Have risen and fallen asleep, 
" And I remain the same ! 
" My garment hath not waxed old, 
« Nor the sole of my shoe hath worn. 

'* I dare not breathe the prayer to die, 
" O merciful Lord God ! . • 
" But when it is thy will, 
" But when I have aton'd 
*' For mine iniquities, 
" And sufferings have made pure 
" My soul with sin defil'd, 

" Release me in thine own good time, . . 
« I will not cease to praise thee, O my God I' 

« 
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Silence enfaed awhile. 

Then Zeinab answered him; 
''Blessed art thou, O Aswad ! for the Loid, 

'' Who say'd thy soul from Hell» 
" Will call thee to him in his own good time. 

^ And would that when my heart 

'' Breath'd up the wish to die, 

*' Azrael might visit me ! 
'' Then would I follow where my babes are gone, 

'' And join Hodeirah now !^ 

She ceas'd, and the rushing of wings 
Was heard in the stillness of night. 
And Azrael, the Death- Angel, stood before them. 

His countenance was dark. 

Solemn, but not severe. 
It awed, but struck no terror to the heart 

'' Zeinab, thy wish is heard ! 

'' Aswad, thy hour is come V 
They fell upon the ground and blest the voice. 

And Azrael from his sword 
Let fall the drops of bitterness and death. 
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•' Mc too ! me too !** young Thalaba cxclaim'd. 
As wild with grief he kiss'd 
His Mother's livid hand. 
His Mother's qaivering lips, 
''Oh Angel! take me too!" 

'* Son of Hodeirah !" the Death- Angel said, 

" It is not yet the hour. 
'' Son of Hodeirah, thou art chosen forth 

" To do the will of Heaven; 

*' To avenge thy Father's death, 

" The murder of thy race ; 
" To work the mightiest enterprize 

'* That mortal man hath wrought. 
" Live 1 and remember Destiny 

" Hath mark'd thee from mankind !'* 

He ceas'd, and he was gone. 

Young Thalaba look'd round, . . 
The Palace and the groves were seen no more. 
He stood amid the Wilderness, alone. 



NOTES TO BOOK I. 



Idke th& round oeetmj girdled with the iky,'^P, 3. 

H«nry More had a similar pictnre in his mind when 
he wrote of, 

Vast plains with lowly cottages forlorn, 
Roanded^abont with the low-wavering sky. 

Smo Zeinab in her bliss, — P. 4. 

It may be worth mentioning, that, according to Pie- 
tro-della Valle, this is the name of which the Latins 
have made Zenobia. 

He gavep he takes away /—P. 5i 

The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord. Job. i. 21. 

I have placed a scripture phrase in the month of a Ma- 
hommedan ; but it is a saying of Job, and there can be 
nO'impropriety in malting a modem Arab speak like an 
ancient one. Resignation is particularly inculcated l»y 
Mahommed, and of all his precepts it is that which his 
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followers have bett obteryed : it is even the vice of the 
East. It bad been easy to have made Zeinab speak 
from the Koran, if the tame language of the Koran 
could be remembered by the few who have toiled through 
itb dull tautology. I thought it better to express a feel- 
ing of religion in that language with which our religious 
ideas are connected. 

And retted like a domem — P. 8. 

La mer n*est plus qu*nn cercle auz yenz des Matelots^ 
On le Ciel forme on ddme appny6 sur les flots. 
Le Nouveau Monde* par M* Le Suire, 

Here etuddkig azure tablaiure^.^^P, 0. 

The magnificent Mosque at Taaris is foced with var- 
nished bricks of various colours, like moat fine buUdmge 
in Persia, says Tavernier. One of its domes is covered 
with white flower work upon a green ground, the other 
lias a black ground, spotted with white stars. Gilding is 
also common upon Oriental Ibnildings. At Bogbar in 
Bactria our old traveller Jenkinson * saw " many houses, 
temples, and monuments of stone^ sumptuously builded 
and gilt." 

In Pegu *' they consume about their Varely or idol 
houses great store of leafe-gold, for that they overlay all 
the tops of the houses with gold, and some of them are 
covered with gold from the top to the foote; in covering 
whereof there is a great store of .gold spent, for that 
every ten years they new overlay them with gold, from 
he top to the foote, so that with this vanetie they spend 

♦ Hakluyt, 
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great abaandaiice of golde. For every ten jtmn Ott 
rain doth coomme the gold from these hooiet.*' 

Citiar Frtderickf in Hakhtjft. 

A waste of omanent and labour characterises all the 
works of the Orientalists. I have seen illominated I'er- 
sian manuscripts tiiat most each tiave been tlie toil of 
many years, every page painted, not with representations 
of life and manners, hot usoally like the carves and lines 
of a Turkey carpet, conveying no idea wiiatever, as ab- 
surd to the eye as nonsense-verses to the ear. The little 
of their literature that has reached us is equally worth- 
less. Our barbarian scholars have called Ferdusi the 
Oriental Homer. We have a specimen of liis poem } the 
translation is said to be bad, and certainly must be un* 
fiuthfhl, for It is in rhyme ; but tiM vilest copy of a pic- 
ture at least represents the subject and the composition* 
To make this Iliad of the l^t, as they have sacrilegi- 
ondy styled it^ a good poem, would be realizing the 
dreams of alchemy, and transmuting lead into gold. 

The Arabian Tales certainly abound with genius;, they 
have lost their metaphorical rubbish in passing through 
the filter of a French translation. 

Setmamar built at Hirah, ^c. — P. 0. 

The Arabians call this palace one of the wonders of 
the world. It was built for Ndman-al-Aduar, one of 
those Arabian Kings who reigned at Uirah. A single 
stone fastened the whole structure ; the colour of the 
walls varied frequently in a day. Ndman richly reward- 
ed the architect Seonamar j but -recollecting afterwards 
that he might build palaces equal, or superior in beauty 
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for hii rival kingi, ordered that he should be tbrowiL 
flrom the highest tower of the edifice. — D*jferbelot, 

An African colony had been settled in the north of 
Ireland long before the arrival of the Neimhedians. It 
is recorded, (hat Neimheidh had employed four of their 
artiaeans to erect for him two suraptiioiis palaoes, whichi 
were so highly finbhed, that,jealoii8 lest they might con* 
stmct others on the same, or perhaps a grander plan, he- 
had them privately made away with, the day after they 
had completed their work. 

O^Halloran's History of Ireland*. 

The Paradise oflrem, ^c. — P. 12. 

The tribe of Ad were descended from Ad, the 8<mi of* 
Ana or Uz, the son of I rem, the son of Shem, the son of 
Noah, who, after the confusion of tongues, settled in Al 
AhkAf, or the winding sands in the province of Hadra- 
maut, where his posterity greatly multiplied. Their 
first King was Shedad, the son of Ad, of whom the east- 
ern writers deliver many fabulous things, particularly 
that he finished the magnificent city his father^ had be- 
gun ; wherein he built a fine palace, adorned with deli* 
cious gardens, to embellish which he spared neither cost^ 
nor labour, proposing thereby to create in his subjects a 
superstitious veneration of himself as a God. This gar- 
den or paradise was called the garden of Irem, and is 
mentioned in the Koran, and often alluded to by the- 
Oriental writers. The city, they tell us, is still standing 
in the desarts of Aden, being preserved by providence as 
a monument of divine justice, though it be invisible, un- 
less very rarely, when God permits it to be seen : a fa- 
vour one Colaba)i pretended to have received in the reign • 
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of the Kfaalif MoAwiyah, who geodiiig for hitn to 
the troth of the jnatter, Colabah related his whole ad-' 
Teotore ; that, as he was seekiog a camel he had lost, he 
foood himself on a sadden at the gates of this city, and 
entering it, saw not one inhabitant, at which being terri- 
fied, he stayed no longer than to talce with hira some line 
stones, which he shewed the Khalif. — Sah, 

The descendants of Ad ia process of time fiilliog' firom 
the worship of the true God into idolatry, God sent the 
prophet Hood (who is generally agreed to be Heber) 
to preach the onity of his essence, and reclaim them. 
Hood preached for many years to this people without 
effect, till God at last was weary of waiting for their 
repentance. The first punishment which he inflicted- 
was a famine of Ihree years continuance, daring alf 
which time the heaTcns were closed upon them^ Tltis, 
with the erils which it caused, destroyed a great part of 
this people, who were tlien the richest and most powers 
fal of all in Arabia. 

Tlie Adites seeing themselves reduced to this eitremi- 
ty, and receiving no succour from their fiilse Gods, re- 
solved to make a pilgrimage to a place in the province 
of Hegiaz, where at present Mecca is situated. There 
was then a hillock of red sand there, around which a 
great concourse of difi'erent people might always be 
seen j and all tliese nations, the faithful as well as the 
unfaithful, believed that by visiting thu spot with devo- 
tion, they should obtain from God whatever they peti- 
tioned for, respecting the wants and necessities of life. 

The Adites having then resolved to undertalLe this re- 
ligions journey, chose seventy -men, at whose head they 
appointed Mortadh and Kail, the two most couiderable 
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^^fffooagei of the cmuitry, to peffbrm thb datj ia the 
name of the whole nation, and by this means precire 
rain from lleaTen, witfaoat which their country miBt be 
mined. The deputies departed, and were hespitaUy 
received by MoAwiyab, wbo at that time reisned in the 
province of Hefiaz. They explained to him the occ»- 
sion of their journey, and demanded leave to proceed and 
perform their devotions at the Red Hillocky that they 
aslf ht procure rain* 

Mortadb, who was the wisest of this company, and who 
had been converted by the Prophet Houd, often remon- 
strated with bis associates, that it was useless to take 
this journey for the purpose of praying at this chosen 
spot^ unless they had previously adopted the truths which 
the Prophet preached, and seriously repented of their 
unbelief. For bow, said he, can you hope that God 
will shed upon us the abundant showers of his mercy, if 
we refuse to hear the voice of him whom he hath sent 
to instruct us ? 

Kail, who was one of the most obstinate in error, and 
consequently of the Prophet's worst enemies, hearing the 
discourses of his colleague, requested King Mo&wiyah to 
detain Mortadb prisoner, whilst he and the remainder of 
bis companions proceeded to make their prayers upon 
the Hillock. Mo&wiyah consented, and, detaining Mor- 
tadb captive, permitted the others to pursue their jour* 
ney, and accomplish their vow. 

Kail, now the sole chief of the deputation, having ar- 
rived at the place, prayed thus, Lord give to the people 
of Ad such rains as it shall please thee. And he had 
scarcely finished when there appeared three clouds in the 
sky, one white, one red, the third black. At the same. 
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time these words were beard to proceed from HeaTes, 
Cbme which of the three thoa wilt. Kail chose the 
black, which he imagined the f allest, and most abuidant 
te water, of which they were In extreme want. After 
baTing chosen, he Immediately quitted the place, and 
took the road to his own country, congratulating himself 
on the happy success of his pilgrimage. 

As soon as Kail arrived in the valley of Magatthf a 
part of the territory of the Adites, he informed his 
countrymen of the fovonrable answer he bad received, 
and of the cloud which was soon to water all their lands. 
The senseless people all came out of tlieir houses to re- 
ceive it; but. this cloud, which was big with the divine 
vengeance, produced only a wind, most cold and most 
violent, which the Arabs call Sarsar $ it continued to 
blow for seven days and seven nights, and exterminated 
all the unbelievers of the country, leaving only the Pro- 
phet Hood alive, and those who had heard him and turn- 
ed to the tEkith.^D*Herbelot. 

0*er kU the winding sands.— P. 12. 
Al-Ahkaf signifies the Winding Sands.^ 

Detecti the e6ony.— P. 16. 

I have heard lirom a certain Cyprian botanist, that the 
Ebony does not produce either leaves or fruit, and that it 
is never seen exposed to the sun : that its roots are indeed 
under the earth, which the iEthiopians dig out, and that 
there are men among them skilled in finding the place of 
its concealment.-— Fiitiiamaii translated by Taylor, 
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We to our IdoU itiU applied for aid, P. 17. 

The Aditei wonbipped fsar Idols, Sakiah the diipeii- 
•er of rain, Ilafedah the protector oftntTellen, Raaekah 
the f Wer of food, and Salemah the presenrer in sicknesk 

-^D'Herbelot. Sale. 

Then to the place of concourse, j^. — P. 17. 

Mecca wai thus called. Mahommed destroyed the 
other saperstitions of the Arabs, bat be was obliged to 
adopt their old and rooted Teoeratioo for the Well and 
the Black Stone, and transfer to Mecca the respect and 
reverence which he had designed for Jemsalem. 

Mecca is situated in a barren place (about one day's 
journey from the Ked-hea) in a valley, or rather ia the 
midst of many little hills. The town is surrounded for 
several miles with many thousands of little hills, which 
are very near one to the other. I have been on tlie top 
of some of them near IVlecca, where 1 could see some 
miles about, but yet was not able to see the farthest of 
the hills. They are all stony-rock, and blackish, and 
pretty near of a bigness, appearing at a distance like 
coclu of hay, but all pointing towards Mecca. Some of 
them are half a mile in circumference, &c. but all near 
of one height. Ihe people here have an odd and foolish 
sort of tradition concerning them, viz. That when Abra' 
ham went about building the Beat-Allah^ God by his won- 
derful providence did so order it, that every mountain in 
the world, should contribute sometbing to the building 
thereof;, and accor4iogly every one did' send its propor^ 
tion. Though there is a mountain near Algiers which is 
called Corra Dog, i. e. Black Mountain ,* and the reason. 
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of its blacknessy they say, is, because it did not send any 
part of itself towards baildijig tlie Temple at Mecca* Be* 
tween these hills is good and plain ^▼elUoi^, though they 
stand near one to another. 

A faithful Account of the Beligion and Mannen of 
the Mahomedans, ^c» by Joteph Pittt of JEaoa* 

Adam, after his fall was placed npon the monntatn of 
Vauemy in the eastern region of the globe. Eve was ba- 
nished to a place since called Djidda, which signifies the 
first of Mothers, (the celebrated port of Qedda^ on the 
coast of Arabia), The Serpent was cast into the most 
horrid desart of the East, and the spiritual tempter, who 
seduced him, was exiled to the coasts of Eblehh, This 
fiUl of our first parent was followed by the infidelity and 
sedition of all the spirits, DJinn^ who were spread over 
the surface of the earth. Then God sent against them the 
great Jxosii, who with a legion of angels chased them from 
the continent, and dispersed them among the isles, and 
along the different coasts of the sea. Some time after, 
Adam, conducted by the spirit of God, travelled into Ara- 
bia, and advanced as far as Mecca. H is footsteps difibsed 
on all sides abundance and fertility. His figure was en- 
chanting, hb stature lofty, his complexion brown, his hair 
thick, long, and curled i and he then wore a beard and 
mnstachlos. After a separation of a hundred yean,, he 
r^oined Eve on Mount Arafaith, near Mecca ; an event 
which gave that mount the name of Arafaith, or Arefe, 
that b, the Place of Kemembrance. Thb favour of the 
Eternal Deity was accompanied by another not less strik-^ 
iflg. By hb orders the aogeb took a tent, Khaymt, from 
paradbe, and pitched it on thjB verj spot whcce after* 
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wards the Keahe was erected. This is the most sacred of 
the tabernacles, and the first temple which was consecra^ 
ted to the worship of the Eternal Deity by the first of 
men, and by all his posterity. Seth was the foonder of 
the sacred Keabe : in the same place where the angels had 
pitched the celestial tent, be erected a stone edifice, which 
be consecrated to the worship of the EtemaL Deity. 

D'Ohston. 

Bowed down by the weight of years, Adam had reached 
the limit of his earthly existence. At that moment he 
longed eagerly for the fmits of paradise. A legion Of 
angels attended upon his latest sigh, and, by the com- 
mand of the Eternal Being, received his sonl. He died 
on Friday the 7th of April, Nissan, at the age of nine 
hnndred and thirty years. The angels washed and puri- 
fied bis body ; which was the origin of funeral ablutions. 
The archangel Michael wrapped it in a sheet, with per- 
fiimes and aroraatirs; and the archangel Gabrielf dis- 
charging the duties of the Imameth, performed, at the 
head of the whole legion of angels, and of the whole fa» 
mily of this first of the patiiarchs, the Salath^uUiyfenaxe: 
which gave birth to funeral prayers. The body of Adam 
was deposited at Gharul-Kenz (the grotto of treasure), 
upon the mountain Djehel-Eh'^y-Couheyss, which overlooks 
Mecca His descendants, at bis death, amounted to forty 
thousand souls. — D'Ohsson, 

When Noah entered the ark, he took with him, by the 
eommand of the Eternal, the body of Adam, inclosed in 
a box-coffin. After the waters had abated, his first care 
was to deposit it in the«ame grotto from, whence it had 
been reniOTed.— ^D^Ghsi/m. 
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So if ike returrecHon came.— P« 19. 

Some of the Pmgut Arabs, if hen they died, had their 
Camel tied by their Sepulchre, and lo left if ithoat meat 
or drink to perish, and accompany them to the other 
-world, lest they shoald be obliged at the Resurrection 
to go on foot, which was aeconnted very scandaloos. 

All affirmed that the pions, when they come forth from 
their sepolchres, shall find ready prepared for them white* 
winged Camek with saddles of gold. Here are some foot* 
steps of the doctrine of the aacient Arabians.— Safe. 

She $tared me in t^/ace.— -P. 19. 

This line is In one of the most beautifiil passages of our 
old Ballads, so ftill of beaaty, I hare nerer seen the Bal- 
lad in print, and with some troable have procured only 
an imperfect copy from memory. It h necessary to in- 
sert some of the preceding stansas. The title is, 

Old Poulter's Mare* 

At length old age came on her. 

And she grew faint and poor ; 
fler master he fell out with her, 

And turned her out of door. 
Saying, if thou wilt not labour, 

I prithee go thy way,— 
And never let me see thy face 
Until thy dying day. 

These words she took unkind. 

And on her way she went, 
For to fulfil her master's will 

Always was her intent^ 
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The hills yrere Yery high, 

The Tallies very bare, 
The lammer it was hot and dry,— 

It starred Old Foulter^s Mare. 

Old Poulter he grew sorrowfiily 

And said to his kinsman Will, 
l*d have thee go and seek the Mare 

O'er valley and o*er hill ; 
Go, go, go, go, says Poolter, 

And make haste back again. 
For until thou hast found the Mare, 

In grief I shall remain. 

Away went Will so willingly, 

And all day long he sought $ 
Till when it grew towards the night, 

He in his mind bethought. 
He would go home and rest him, 

And come again to-morrow. 
For if he could not find the Mare, 

His heart would break with sorrow* 

He went a little fortber 

And turned his head aside, 
And just by goodman Whitfield's gate 

Oh there the Mare be spied. 
He asked her how she did. 

She stared him in the face. 
Then down she laid her head again, — 

She was in wretched case. 
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Whai^ though unmov*d they bore the deluge weight. P. SOL 

Concerning the pyramids, ** I sliall put down, ntyt 
Greaves, that which Is confessed by the Arabian writers 
to be the most probable relation, as is reported by Ibn 
Abd Alhokm, whose words out of the Arabic are these t 
'* The greatest part of chronologers agree, that lie which 
built the pyramids was Saurid Ibn Salhouk, King of 
Egypt, who lived three hundred years before the flood. 
The occasion of this was, because he saw, in his sleep, 
that the whole earth was turned over with the inhabi- 
tants of it, the men lying upon their foces, and the stars 
fiilling down and striking one another, with a terrible 
noise; and being troubled, he concealed it. After this 
he saw the fixed stars falling to the earth, inthe simili- 
tude of white fowl, and they snatched up men, carrying 
them between two great mountains i and these mountains 
closed upon them, and the shining stars were made dark. 
Awaking with great fear, he assembles the chief priests 
of all the provinces of Egypt, an hundred and thirty 
priests I the chief of them was called Aclimum. Rela- 
ting the whole matter to them, they took the altitude of 
the stars, and, making their prognostication, foretold of 
a deluge. The K ing said. Will it come to our country ? 
they answered, Yea, and will destroy it. And there re- 
mained a certain number of years for to come, and he 
commanded in the mean space to build the Pyramids, 
and a vault to be made, into which the river Nilus en- 
tering, should run into the countries of the west, and into 
the land Al-Said. And he filled them with tehsmes,* 



That which the Arabians commonly mean by teles' 
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and with itraoge things, and with riches and treasures, 
and the lilie. He engraYed in them all things that were 
told him by wise men, as also all profound 8cienoes» the 
names of alakakirt f , the nses and harts of them; the 
science of astrology and of arithmetic, and of geometry, 
and of physic. All thb may be interpreted by him that 
knows their characters and language. After be had gi«> 
Ten order for this buildiiig, they cut out vast colamnsand 
wonderfbl stones. They fetcht massy stones from the 
JEthiopiasi, and made with these the foundation of the 
three Pyramids, fastening them togetlier with lead and 
iron. They built the gates of them forty cubits under 
ground, and they made the height of tlie Pyramids one 
hundred royal cubits, wliich are fifty of ours in tliese 
times; he also made each side of them an hundred royal 
cubits. The banning of this building was in a fortu- 
nate horoscope. After that he had finuhed It, he coTcr- 
ed it with coloured sattin from the top to the bottom; 
and he appointed a solemn festival, at which were pre- 
sent all the inhabitants of his kingdom. Then he built 
in the western Pyramid thirty treasures, filled with store 
of riches, and utensils, and with signatures made of pre- 
cious stones, and with instruments of iron, and vessels of 
•earth, and with arms that rust not, and with glass which 



nes, are certain sigilla or amultta^ made under such and 
sucli an aspect, or configuration of the stars and planets, 
with several characters accordingly inscribed. 

* AlakakiVf amongst other significations, is the name 
of a precious stone ; and therefore in Abulfeda it is join- 
ed with yacut, a ruby. I imagine it here to signify some 
magical spell, which it may be was engraven on this 
stone. 

S 
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might be bended and yet not broked, and with eeveral 
kind of alakaktm, single and- doable, and wHh deadly 
poisons, and with other things besides. He made also 
So the east Pyramid divers celestial sphered and stars, 
and what they severally operate In their aspects, and the 
perfumes which are to be used to them, and the books 
which treat of these matters. He also pat.in the colonic 
ed Pyramid the commentaries of the Priests in chests of 
black marble, and with every Priest a book, in which 
were the wonders of his profession, and of his actions, 
and of his natire, and what was done in his time, and 
what is, and what shall be, from the beginning of time 
to the end of it. He placed in every Pjrramid a trea- 
surer. The treasurer of the westerly Pyramid was a sta- 
tue of marble stone, standing upright with a lance, and 
upon his head a serpent wreathed. He that came near 
it, and stood still, the serpent bit him of one side, and 
wreathing round about his throat and killing him, re- 
turned to his place. He made the treasurer of the east 
Pyramid, an idol of black agate, his eyes open and shin- 
ing, sitting upon a. throne with a lance ; when any look- 
ed upon him, he heard of one side of him a voice, which 
took away his sense, so that he fell prostrate upon his 
face, and ceased not till he died. He made the treasu- 
rer of the coloured Pyramid a statue of stone, called 
Albuty sitting : he which looked towards it was drawn 
by the statue, till he stuck to it, and could not be sepa- 
rated from it, till such time as he died. The Coptites 
write in their books, that there is an inscription engra- 
ven upon them, the exposition of which in Arabic is 
this, I King Saurid huiit the Pyramids in such and such 
a time, andjiniihed them in six years i he that comes after 
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me, amd $ayt that he U equal to me, let him dettroy them in 
tiat hundred peon ; tmd yet it it known, that it is eader tt 
pluck down, than to build up : I also covered them, when I 
had finished them, with sattin ; and let him cover them with 
matts. After that Almamoh the Calif entered .£gypt, 
and saw the Pyramids, he desired to kDow what was 
witbio, and therefore would have them opened. Tbejr 
told him it conld not possibly be done. He replied, I 
will hare it certainly done. And that hole was opened 
for him, which stands open to this day, with fire and vi- 
negar. Two smiths prepared and sharpened the iron 
and engines, which they forced in, and there was a great 
ezpence in the opening of it. The thickness of the walls 
was found to be twenty cubits; and when they came to 
the end of the wall, behind the place they had digged, 
there was an ewer of green emerald ; in it were a thou- 
sand dinars very weighty, every dinar was an ounce of 
our ounces : they wondered at it, but knew not the mean- 
ing of it. Then Almamon said, cast up the account, 
bow much hath been spent in making the entrance ; they 
cast it up, and lo it was the same sum which they found; 
it neither exceeded nor was defective. Within they found 
a square well, in the square of it there were doors, every 
door opened into a house (or vault), in which there were 
dead bodies wrapped up in linen. They found towards 
the top of the Pyramid, a chamber, in vhich there was* 
a hollow stone : in it was a statue of stone like a man, 
and within it a man, upon whom was a breast-plate of 
gold set with jewels; upon his breast was a sword of in- 
valuable price, and at his head a carbuncle of the big- 
ness of an egg, shining like the light of the day; and upon 
him were characters written with a pen, no man knows 

10 
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what ihey signify. After Almamoh had opened it, mea 
entered into it for many years, and descended by tlie 
slippery passage which is in it ; and some of them came 
oat safe, and others died."— Greaoss's Pjframidogrt^kia, 

The living carbuncle. — P. 21. 

The Carboncle is to be fonnd in most of the sQb(erra« 
nean palaces of Romance. I ha^e no where seen so cir- 
camstantial an account of its wonderful properties as in 
a passage of Thoanns, quoted by Stephanius in his Notes 
to Sazo Grammaticus* 

** Whilst the King was at Bologna, a stone, wonderful 
in its species and nature, was brought to him from the 
East Indies, by a man unknown, who appeared by his 
manners to be a Barbarian. It sparkled as though all 
burning with an incredible splendour, flashing radiance, 
and siiooting on every side its beams, it filled the surw 
rounding air to a great distance, with a light scarcely by 
any eyes endurable. In this also it was wonderful, that 
being most impatient of the earth, if it was confined, it 
would force its way, and immediately fiy aloft ; neither 
could it be contained by any art of man, ia a narrow 
place, but appeared only to love those of ample extent. 
It was of the utmost purity, stained by no soil nor spot. 
Certain shape it had none, for its figure was inconstant 
and momentarily changing, and though at a distance it 
was beautiful to the eye, it would not suffer itself to be - 
handled with impunity, but hurt those who obstinately 
struggled with it, as many persons before many specta- 
tors experienced. If by chance any part of it was bro« 
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ken off, for it -was not very hard, it become nothiDi 
leas. • — IftttanuSf libi 8. f 

In tlie Mirror of Stones, Carbuncles are said to be 
male and female. The females throw out their bright- 
ness : the stars appear burmng within the males. 

Like many other jewels, the Carbuncle was supposed 
to be an animal substance, formed 'in the serpent. The 
8erpent*s ingenious method of preserving it from the song 
of the charmer is related in an after note. Book 9. 

Yet innocent it grew, — P. 21. 

Adam, says a Moorish author, after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, sought to hide himself under the shade of 
the trees that form the bowers of Paradise : the Gold and 
Silver trees refused their shade to the father of the hu- 
man race. God asked them why they did so ? because, 
replied the Trees, Adam has transgressed against your 
commandment. Ye have done well, answered the Crea- 
tor J and that your fidelity may be rewarded, 'tis my de- 
cree that men shall hereafter become your slaves, and 



« Since this note was written, I have found in Fey- 
joo the history of this story. It was invented as a rid- 
dle or allegory of Jire^ by a French physician, called 
Fem^lio by the Spanish author, and published by him 
in a Dialogue, De aJbditis rerum causis. From hence it 
was extracted, and sent as a trick to Mizaldo, another 
physician, who had written a credulous work, De Area" 
ni8 NATURiB; and a copy of this letter came into the 
hands of Thuaous. He discovered the deception too 
late, for a second edition of his history had been previ- 
ously published at Frankfort. 
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that in learch of you they iball dig into the very boweb 
of the earth. — Chenier, 

The black-lead of Borrodale is described as lyiqg in 
the mine In the form of a tree $ it hath a body or root, 
and velui or branches fly from it in different directions : 
the root or body is the finest black-lead, and the branches 
at the extremities the worst the forthenthey fly. The 
veins or branches sometimes shoot out to the surface of 
the ground.*— Hi(<cA<iMon*f HUt, of OtmberUmd, 

They have foonde by experience, that the Tela of 
golde Is a living tree, and that the same by all waies that It 
spreadeth and springeth from the roote by tkesofte pores 
and passages of the earth, pntteth forth branches, even on* 
to the nppermost parts of the earth, and ceassetk not mitlll 
It discover itself voto the open aire : at which time it shew* 
eth forthe certaine beautiful colours in thesteede of flou- 
res, roande stones of golden earth in the steede of fmkes { 
and thinne plates insteede of leaves. They say that the 
roote of the golden tree exteodeth to the center of the 
earth, and there taketh norishment^of increase t for the 
deeper that they dig, they fiode the truokes thereof to be 
so nach the greater, as £arre as they may foUowe it, for 
abundance of water springing in the mountaines. Of the 
bmnches of this tree, they finde some as small as a thread, 
and others as bigge as a man's finger, according to the 
largeness or straightnesse of the riftes and cliftes. They 
have sometimes chanced upon whole caves, sustained and 
borne op as it were with golden pillers, and this in the 
wales by the which the branches ascende t the which 
being filled with the substance of the trunke creeping 
from beneath, the branchc maketh Itself waie hy wbiche 
it maie pass out. It is oftentimes divided, by encoun- 
tring with some kinde of barde stone $ yet Is it in other 
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rliftfs Dourbhed by the exhalations and virtue of (he 
roote. — Pietro Martirt, 

Metals, says Herreray (5. 3. 15.) are like plants hid* 
den In the bowels of the earth, with their trank and 
booghs, which are the veins ; for it appears io a certain 
manner, that like plants they go on growing, not be- 
cause they have any inward life, but because they are 
produced in the entrails of the earth by th^ virtue of the 
sun and of the planets ; and so they go on increasing. 
And as metals are thus, as it were, plants hidden in 
the earth ; so plants are animals fixed to one place, sus- 
tained by the aliment which Nature has provided for 
them at their birth: And to animals, as they have a 
more perfect being, a sense and knowledge hath been 
given, to go about and seek their aliment. So that bar^ 
ren earth is the support of metal, and fertile earth of 
plants, and plants of animals $ the less perfect serving 
the Aiore perfect. 

The fine gold net-work, 5fc. — P. 22. 

A great number of stringy fibres seem to stretch out 
from the boughs of the Palm, on each side, which cross 
one another in such a manner, that they take out from 
between the boughs a sort of bark like close net-work, 
and this they spin out with the hand, and with it make 
cords of all sizes, which are mostly used in Egypt. They 
also make of it a sort of brush for clothes. — Pococke* 

Crouched at this Nimrod^s throne. — P. 22. 

Shedad was the first King of the Adites. I have orna- 
mented his palace less profusely than the Oriental wri- 
ters who describe it. In the notes to the Bahat'Dauush 
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is the follow iiig accoont of its magnificence from the 
Tofet al Mujalis, 

A pleasant and derated spot being fixed opon, Shad- 
daad dispatched an hundred chiefe to collect skilful ar- 
tbts and workmen from all countries He also command- 
ed the monarchs of Syria and Ormus to send him all their 
jewels and precious stones. Forty camel^loads of gold, 
silf er, and jewels, were daily used in the building, which 
contained a thousand spacious quadrangles of many thou* 
sand rooms. In the areas were artificial trees of gold 
and sil?er, whose leaves were emeralds, and fruit clusters 
of pearls and jewels. The ground was strewed with am- 
bergrb, musk, and saffron. Between every two of the 
artificial trees was planted one of delicious fruit. This 
romantic abode took up fivehundred years in the com- 
pletion.' When finished, Shuddaud marched to view it $ 
and, when arrived near, divided two hundred thousand 
youthful slaves, whom he had brought with him from 
-Damascus, into four detachments, which were stationed 
in cantonments prepared for their reception on each side 
of the garden, towards which be proceeded with his fa- 
vourite courtiers. Suddenly was heard in the air a voice 
like tbnnder, and Shuddaud, looking up, beheld a person- 
age of majestic figure and stern aspect, who said, '* I. am 
'* the Angel of Death, commissioned to seize thy impure 
** soul.'* Shuddaud exclaimed, " Give me leisure to en- 
ter the garden,*' and was descending from his horse, 
when the seizer of life snatched away his impure spirit, 
and he fell dead upon the ground. At the same time 
lightnings flashed and destroyed the whole army of the 
infidel ; and the rose garden of I rim became concealed 
from the sight of man. 
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O Skedad I only in ike hour of death — P. 25. 

Laroai relates, that a great Monarch, whom he doa 
not name, having erected a sap^rb Palace, wished to 
show it to e?ery man of talents and taste in the city ; be 
therefore invited them t^ a banqnet, and after the re- 
past was finished, asked them if they knew any building 
more magnificent and more perfect, in the architecture, 
In the ornaments, and in the fumitore. All the guests 
contented themselves with expressing their admirat^, 
and lavishing praise, except one, who led a retired and 
austere life, and was one of those persons whom the 
Arabians call Zahed. 

Thb man spoke very freely to the Prince, and said to 
him, I find a great defect in this building; it is, that the 
foundation is not good, nor the walls sufficiently strong, 
so that Azrael can enter on every side, and the Sarsar 
can easily pass through* And when they showed him 
the walls of the Palace ornamented with azure and gold, 
of which the marvellous workmanship surpassed in cost- 
liness the richness of the materials, he replied, there is 
still a great inconvenience here ! it is, that we can never 
estimate these works well, till we are laid backwards. 
Signifying by these words, that we never understami these 
things rightly, till we are upon our death-bed, when we 
discover their vanity.— D'HcrftcZot. 

Breath'd through his moveless lipsy $c. — P. 28« 

Las horrendas palabras pareciaa 
salir por una trompa resonante, 
y que los yertos labios no movian* 

Lupercio Leonardo* 
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And err not from their aim I — P. 29J] 

Death u come ap-into oor windows, and entered into 
oar palaces, to cut off the children from without, and 
the young men from the streets. — Jeremiah IX. ^1. 

The Trees shall give fruit, and who shall gather them? 
The Grapes shall ripen, and who shall tread them? for 
all places shall be desolate of men. 

2 Esdrat, XVI. 85. 

For strong b his right hand that bendeth the Bow, his 
arrows that he shooteth are sharp, and shall not miss 
when they begin to be shot into the ends of the world. - 

t Esdras, XVI. 13. 

Seems to partake oflife.'^P, 32* 

There are several trees or shrubs of the genus Mimosa* 
One of these trees drops its branches whenever any per- 
son approaches it, seeming as if it saluted those who re- 
tire under its shade. This mute hospitality has so endear- 
ed this tree to the Arabians, that the iqjuring or cutting 
of it down is strictly prohibited. — Niebuhr, 

Let fall the drop$ ofbittemtss and death. — P. 33. 

The Angel of Death, say the Rabbis, holdeth his 
sword in his hand at the bed's head, having on the end 
thereof three drops of gall; the sick man spying this 
deadly Angel, <^eneth his mouth with fear, and then 
those drops fail in^ of which one killeth him, the second 
maketh him pale, the third rotteth and putrlfieth. 

Purchat, 

Possibly the expression— to taste the bitterness of. 
4eath, may refer to this. 

S 
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Sint lieet expertcs vita: tentu$q[ue, eapessunt 
Juisa tamen tuperum venti. 

MaMBRUNI CoifSTANTINVI. 



THALABA THE DESTROYER 



THE SECOND BOOK. 



Not in the desert. 
Son of Hodeirah, 
Wert thou abandoned ! 
The coezif tent fire, 
hat in the Denf of Darknetf burnt for thee. 
Bums yety and yet shall bum* 

In the Domdaniel cayeras. 
Under the Roots of the Ocean, 

Met the Masters of the Spell. 

Before them in^ the vault. 
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Blazing onfbeU'd from the floor of rock» 
Ten magic flames arose. « 
'^ Bum, mystic fires !" Abdaklar cried, 
'^ Bom while Hodeirah's dreaded race exist 

** This is the appointed hoor, 
*^ The hoar that shall secure these dens of night' 

" Dim they bom!" ezdaim'd Lobaba, 
^ Dim they bum, and now they waver ! 
'* Okba lifts the arm of death, 
" They waver, . . they go oat \" 

'* Curse on his hasty hand !" 
Khawla exclaim'd in wrath ; 
The woman- fiend exclaim'd, 
" Curse on his hasty hand, the fool hath fail'd ! 
" Eight only are gone out" . 

A Terapb stood against the cavern side, 

A new-born infant's head. 
Which ELhawla at his hour of birth had seiz'd, 

And from the shoulders wrungj 
It stood upon a plate of gold. 
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n undean Spirit's name inscribed beneath. 

The cheeks were deathy dark, 
ark the dead skin upon the hairless sknll; 

The Ups were blaey pale; 

Only the eyes had life. 

They gleam'd with demon light. 

Tell me V quoth Khawla, ^ is the Fire gone oat 
" That threato the Masters of the Spell V* 
The dead lips moVd and spake, 
" The Fire still bums that threats 
" The Masters of the Spell." 

« Curse on thee, Okba !'*^ Khawla cried. 
As to the den the Sorcerer came; 
He bore the dagger in his hand, 
[ot from the murder of Hodeirah's race. 
'' Behold those unextinguishM flames ! 

'' The fire still bums that threats 

"* The Masters of the Spell ! 

" Okba, wert thou weak of heart ? 

'' Okba, wert thou blind of eye ? 
^ Thy fate and oars were on the lot» 
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^ And we believed the lying stan^ 
** That said thy hand migl^t wskxt the aaspicioiu hour! 
** Thou hast let slip the reins of De«tiny, • • • . 
** Curse thee, curse the«w Okba !^ 

The Murderer, answering, said, 
*' O Ter8*d in all enchanted lore, 
^ Thou better knowest Okba^s soul ! 
" Eight blows I struck, eight home-driven blowSi 
''Needed no second stroke 
r *f Ffom this envenooi'd blad^ 
'* Ye frown at me as if the will had faiFd, 

'* As if ye did not know 
** My double danger from Hodeirah's race, 

** The deeper hate I feel, 
** The stronger motive that inspir'd my arm ! 
'' Ye frown as if my hasty fault. 
My ilUdirected blow. 
Had ^par'd the enemy; . 
" And not the stars that would not give, 
" And not your feeble sp^sUs 
" That could not force, the sign , 
** Which of the whole was be ! 
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** Did ye not bid me strike them all ? 
Said ye not root and branch should be destroy^ ? 
** I heajrd Hodeirah's dying groan, 
'' I heard Yixi Children's shriek of death. 
And sought to consummate the work ; 
But o'er the two remaining lives 
A cloud unpierceable had risen, 
'^ A cloud that mock'd my searching eyes. 
I would haye prob'd it with the dagger-point, 
*^ The dagger was repelFd ; 
*' A Voice came forth and cried. 
Son of Perdition, cease ! thou canst not change 
What in the Book of Destiny is written." 

Khawia to the Teraph tum'd, 

^ Tell me where the Prophet's hand 

** Hides our desttn'd enemy ?" 

The dead lips spake again, 

*' I view the seas^ I view the land, 

** I search the ocean and the earth ! 

** Not on Ocean is the Boy, 

** Not on Earth his steps are seen." 
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*' A mightier power than wt/* Lobaba cried, 
" Protects our destin'd foe ! 
'* Look ! look ! one fire burns dim ! 
" It quivers ! it goes out !** 

It quivered, it was quench'd. 

One flame alone was lefty 
A pale blue flame that trembled on the earth, 
A hovering light upon whose shrinking edge 

The darkness seemed to press. 

Stronger it grew, and spread 

Its lucid swell around. 
Extending now where all the ten had stood. 

With lustre more than all. 

At that portentous sight. 
The children of Evil trembled. 

And Terror smote their souls. 

Over the den the fire 

Its fearful splendour cast. 
The broad base rolling up in wavy streams. 
Bright as the summer lightning when it spreads 
Its glory o'er the midnight heaven. 

The Teraph's eyes were dimm'd. 
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Which like two twinkling stars 
Shone in the darkness late. 
The Sorcerers on each other gaz'd. 
And every face, all pale with fear. 
And ghastly, in that light was seen 
Like a dead man's by the sepulchral lamp. 

Even Khawla, fiercest of the enchanter brood. 
Not without efR>rt drew 
Her fear^suspended breath. 
Anon a deeper rage 
InflamM her reddening eye. 
*' Mighty is thy power, Mahommed !" 
Loud in blasphemy she cried ; 
'* But Eblis would not stoop to man, 
" When Man, fair-statured as the stately palm, 
" From his Creator's hand 
** Was undefil'd and pure. 
'' Thou art mighty, O Son of Abdallah ! 

^ But who is he of woman born 
'' That shall vie with the might of Eblis ? 
" That shall rival the Prince of the Mornmg V^ 
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She said, and rais'd her skioDy hand 
As in defiance to high HeaTeD^ 
And stretch'd her long lean finger ibrthj 
And spake aload the words of power. 
The Spirits heard her call. 
And lo ! before her stands 
Her Demon Minister. 
Spirit!'' the Enchantress cried. 
Where lives the Boy, coeval with whose life 
" Yon magic fire must bum V 
Demon. 
Mistress of the mighty Spell, 
Not on Ocean, not on Earth. 
Only eyes that view 
Allah's glory-throne. 
See his hiding-place« 
From some believing Spirit, ask and learn. 

" Bring the dead Hodeirah here," 
Khawla cried, *' and he shall tell !" 
The Demon heard her bidding, and was gone. 
A moment pass'd, and at her feet 
Hodeirah's corpse was laid. 
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is hand still held the sword he graspM ih death, 
le blood not yet bad clotted on his wound. 

-The Sorceress looked, and with a smile 
That kindled to more fiendishaess 

Her hideout features, cried, 

" Where art thoo, Hodeirah, now ? . 

'' Is thy soqI in Zemzem-well? 

'' Is it in the Eden groves ? 

« Waits it for the judgment-blast 

" In the trump of Israfil ? 

" Is it plum'd with silver wings 

'' Underneath the throne of God ? 

" Even though beneath his throne, 

" Hodeirah, thou shalt hear. 
Thou shalt obey my voice !" 
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le said, and muttered charms which Hell in fear 
And Heaven in horror heard. 
Soon the stiff eye-balls roll'd, 
36 muscles with convulsive motion shook, 
le white lips quivered. Khawla saw, her soul 
Exulted, and she cried, 
*' Prophet ! behold my power ! 
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«* Not even death secures 
•* Thy slaves from Khawla's spell ! 
Where, Hodeirah, is thy child ?" 
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Hodeirah groan'd and clos'd his eyes. 
As if in the night and the blindness of death 
He would have hid himself. 

'* Speak to my question !'' she exclaimed, 
'' Or in that mangled body thou shalt live 
'* Ages of torture ! answer me ! 

** Where can we find the boy V 

« God ! God \" Hodeirah cried, 
" Release me from this life, 
*» From this intolerable agony \" 

*' Speak !" cried the Sorceress, and she snatched 
A Viper from the floor. 
And with the living reptile lash'd his neck. 

Wreath'd round him with the blow. 
The Reptile tighter drew her folds. 
And rais*d her wrathful head. 
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And fixM into his face 

Her deadly teeth, and shed 

Poison in every wound. 
In vain ! for Allah heard Hodeirah's prayer. 

And Khawla on a corpse 

Had wreak'd her baffled rage. 

The fated fire mov'd on. 
And round the Body wrapt its funeral flames. 
The flesh and bones in that portentous pile 

ConsumM; the Sword alone. 

Circled with fire, was left. 

Where is the Boy for whose hand it is destin'd ? 
Where the Destroyer who one day shall wield 
The Sword that is circled with fire ? 

Race accursed, try your charms ! 

Masters of the mighty Spell, 

Mutter o'er your words of power ! 
Ye can shatter the dwellings of man. 
Ye can open the womb of the rock. 
Ye can shake the foundations of earth. 

But not the Word of God : 
But not one letter can ye change 

Of what his Will hath written ! 
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Who shall seek through Araby 

Hodeirah's dreaded son ? 
They mingle the Arrows of Chance^ 
The lot of. Abdaldar is drawn. 
Thirteen moons must wex and wane 
Ere the »Sorcerer quit his quest. 
He must visit every tribe 
That roam the desert wilderness. 
Or dwell beside perennial streams ; 
Nor leave a solitary tent unsearch*d. 

Till he hath found the^Boy, . . 
The hated Boy, whose blood alone 

Can quench that dreaded fire. 

A crystal ring Abdaldar bore ; 

The powerful gem condensM 
Primeval dews, that upon Caucasus 

Felt the first winter's frost. 

Ripening there it lay beneath 
Rock above rock, and mountain ice up-pil'd 
On mountain, till the incumbent mass assumM, 
So huge its bulk, the Ocean's azure hue. 

With this he sought the inner den 
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Where burnt the eternal fire, 
ike wateiB gusfaiDg from some channelled rock 
all through a narrow opening, from a chasm 

The niemal fire streamed up. 

No eye beheld the fount 

Of that up-flowing flame, 
^hich blazed self-nurtured, and for erer, there, 
was no mortal element : the Abyss 
applied it> from the fountains at the first 
repar^d. In the heart of earth it lives and glows 
[er vital heat, till, at the day decreed, 
he voice of <9od shall let its billows loose, 
'o deluge o'er with no abating flood 

The consununated World ; 
That thenceforth through the air must roll. 

The penal Orb of Fire. 

Unturban'd and unsandalFd there, 
Abdaldar stood before the flame. 
And heM the Ring beside, and spake 
he language that the Elements obey, 
he obedient flame detach'd a portion forth, 
rhich, ha the crystal entering, was condensed, 
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Gem of the gem, its living Eye of fire. 

When the hand that wean the spell 
Shall touch the destined Boy, 
Then riiall that Eye be qnench'd. 
And the freed Element 

Fly to its sacred and rememl>ered Spring* 

Now go thy way, Abdaldar ! 
Servant of Eblis, 
Over Arabia 
Seek the Destroyer ! 
Over the sands of the scorching Tehama^ 
Over the waterless mountains of Naid ; . 
In Arud pursue him, and Yemen the happy. 
And Hejaz, the country beloved by believers. 

Over Arabia, 
Servant of Eblis, 
Seek the Destroyer 1 

From tribe to tribe, from town to town. 
From tent to tent, Abdaldar past 

Him every mom the all-beholding Eye . 

Saw from his couch, unhallowed by a prayer, 

10 
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Bise to the scent of blood ; 

Aad every night lie down, 
lat raakling hope within him, that by day 
laded his steps, still stinging him in sleep, 
id startling him with Vain accomplishment 

From visions still the same. 
Many a time his wary hand 
To many a yoath applied the Ring, - 

And still the imprisoned fire 
^ithin its crystal socket lay comprest. 

Impatient to be free. 

At length to the cords of a tent. 
That were stretch'd by an Island of Palms, 
In the desolate sea of the sands. 
The seemly traveller came. 
Under a shapely palm, 
!erself as shapely, there a Damsel stood ; 
She held her ready robe. 
And lookM towards a Boy, 
Who from the tree above. 
With one tis^nd clinging to its trunk, 
^iSX with the other down the clustered dat^s* 
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The Wizard approadiM the Tree, 
He lean'd on his stafi^ like a way-faring man. 
And the sweat of his travel was seen on his brow. 

HeaskMforfood, andlo! 
The Damsel proArs him herla^ of dates; 
And the Stripling descends, and mns to the ten^ 
And brings him forth water, the draught of delight. 

Anon the Master of the tent. 
The Father of the family. 
Came forth, a man in yeara;^ of aspect mild. 
To the stranger approaching he gaye 
The friendly saluting of peaces 

And bade the skin be spread. 
Before the tent they spread the skin. 

Under a Tamarind's shade. 

That, bending forward, stretched 

Its boughs of beauty far. 

They brought the Trayeller rice. 
With no false colours tinged to tempt the eye. 
But white as the new-fallen snow. 
When never yet the sullying Sun 

Hath seen its purity. 
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yt the warm Zephyr toach'd and tainted it 
The dates of the grove before their gaest 
They laid, and the hiacioaf fig» 
And water from the welL 
The Damsel froqi the Tamarind tree 
Had plucked its acid fmit. 
And steep'd it in water long ; 
And whoso drank of the cooling draught 

He would not wish for wine. 
This to the guest the Damsel brougbty 
And a modest pleasore kindled her cheek, 
rhen raising from the cop his moisten'd lips, 
he Stranger smilM, and prais'd, and drank again. 

Whither is gone the fioy ? 
He had pierced the Melon's pulp. 

And clos'd with wax the wound. 
And he had duly gone at mom 

And watch'd its ripening rind. 
And now all joyfully he brings 
The. treasure now matur'd. 
[is dark eyes sparkle with a boy's delight, 
^ out he pours its liquid lusciousneas. 
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And proflfers to the guest 

Abdaldar ate, and he was satisfied : 

And now his tongue discours'd 

Of regions far remote. 
As one whose busy feet had trayeird long. 
The father of the family. 
With a calm eye and quiet smile. 

Sate pleasM to hearken him. 
The Damsel who removM the meal. 

She loitered on the way. 

And listened with full hands 

A moment motionless. 

All eagerly the Boy 

Watches the Traveller's lips ; 

And still the wily man 
With seemly kindness, to the eager Boy 

Directs his winning tale. 

Ah, cursed one ! if this be he, 

> 

If thou hast found the object of thy search. 
Thy hate, thy bloody aim, . . 

Into what deep damnation wilt thou plunge 
Thy miserable soul ! 



• • • 
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Look ! how his eye delighted watches thine ! • . 
Look 1 how his open lips 
Gasp at the winning tale ! • • 
And nearer now he comes. 

To lose no word of that delightful talk. 
Then, as in familiar mood. 
Upon the stripling's arm 
The Sorcerer laid his hand. 
And the fire of the Crystal fled. 

While the sudden shoot of joy 
Made pale Abdaldar's cheek,' 
The Master's voice was heard : 
" It is the hour of prayer, • • 
" My children, let us purify ourselves, 

" And praise the Lord our God 1" 
The Boy the water brought ; 
After the law they purified themselves. 
And bent their faces to the earth in prayer. 

All, save Abdaldar; over Thalaba 
He stands, and lifU the dagger to destroy. 
Before his lifled arm receivM 
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Its impalse to descend. 
The Blast of the Desert came. 
Prostrate in prayer, the pious family 

Felt not the Simoom pass. 
They rose, and lo ! the Sorcerer lying dead. 
Molding the dagger in his blasted hand. 




NOTES ON BOOK SECOND. 



A Teraph ito^d againtt the cavern iuie.-^P. iKI» 

The DHumer how the Teraphim were made if fondly 
conceited that anoag the Rabbieii They killed m nao 
that was a fint-born fooy and wmng off hb head, and 
Masoned it with lalt and ipicet, and wrote, npon a plate 
of goldy the naae of an nnclean tpirit, and pat it ander 
the head apon a wall, and lighted candles before it, and 
worshipped it.— OotfHj^^f Mo§e§ and jiaron. 

By MUMi Eleazar^ it is s^ to be the head of a child. 

But EblU, %c.— P. «7. 

The Devil, whom Bfahommed names Eblis, firom hb 
despair, was ooce one of those angeb who are nearest 
to God*s presence, called Azazil ; and fell (according (o 
tlie doctripe of the Koran), for refasiog to pay homage 
to Adam at the command of God. — Koran^ ch. S. 7. 15* 

God created the body of Adam of SaUal^ that b, of dry 
bat onbalLed clay i and left it forty nights, or, according 
to others, forty years, lying without a soal ; and the De- 
vil came to it, and kiclLed it, and it soanded. And God 
breatlied into it a soal with hb breath, sending it in at 
bb eyes ; and he himself saw hb nose still dead clay, and 
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the Boal rtinoiflg through hiniy till it reached bis feet, 
when be stood apright. — Maracci. 

In the Nuremberg Chronicle is a print of the creatioo 
of Adam ; the body is half made, growing oat of a heap 
of clay under the Creator's hands. A still more absurd 
print represents Eve half way oat of his side. 

The fullest Mahommedan Genesis is to be found in Ra- 
badan the Morisco^s Poem, 

God, designing to make known to his whole choir of 
Angels, high and low, his scheme concerning the Crea- 
tion, called the Arch-angel GabrUl^ and ddivering to 
him m pen and paper, commanded him to draw oat an 
instrument of fealty and homage ; in which, as God had 
dictated to his Secretary Gabriel^ were specified the plea^ 
sures and delights he ordained to his creatures in this 
world; the term of years he would allot them ; and how, 
and in what exercises, their time in this life was to be 
employed. This being done, Gabriel said. Lord, what 
more must I write ? The pen resisteth, and refuseth to 
be guided forwards! God then took the deed, and, be- 
fore he folded it, signed it with his sacred hand, and af- 
fixed thereunto bis royal signet, as an indication of his 
incontestable and irrevocable promise and covenant. 
Then Gabriel was commanded to convey what he had 
written throughout the hosts of Angels; with orders that 
they all, without exception, should fall down and wor* 
ship the same : and i t was so abundantly replenished 
with glory, that the angelical potentates universally re- 
verenced and paid homage tliereunto. Gabriel returning, 
said, O Lord ! 1 have obeyed thy commands ; what else 
am I to do ? God replied, Close up the. writing in thift 
crystal ; for this is the inviolable covenant of the fealty 
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the mortab I will hereafter create ihall pay onto me, 
and by the which they shall aclcnow ledge me. El Hot- 
ian tells ns, that no sooner ha<i the blessed Angel closed 
the said crystal, bat so terrible and astonishing a voice 
issued out thereof, and it cast so unusaal and glorious a 
light, that, with the surprise of so great and unexpected 
a mystery, the Angel remained fixed and immoveable | 
and although he had a most ardent desire to be let into 
the secret Arcanat of that wonderful prodigy, yet all his 
innate ccmrage, and heavenly magnanimity, were not 
sufficient to furnish him with assurance, or power to 
make the inquiry. 

All being now completed, and put in order, God said 
to hte Angek, " Which of you will descend to the Earth, 
and bring me up a handful thereof?'* When immediate- 
ly such infinite numbers of celestial spirits departed, 
that the universal surface was covered with them} 
wiiere, consulting among themselves, they unanimously 
confirmed their loathing and abhorrence to touch it, say- 
ing, Uow dare we be so presumptuous as to expose, be- 
fore the throne of the Lord, so glorious and sovereii^ as 
ours is, a thing so filthy,' and of a form and composition 
so vile and despicable ! and, in efifect, they all returned, 
fiilly determined not to meddle with it. After these 
went others, and then more ; but not one of them, either 
first or last, dared to defile the purity of their hands with 
it. Upon which Atarael^ an Angel of an extraordinary 
stature, flew down, and, from the four comers of the 
Earth, brought up a handful of it which God bad com- 
manded : From the south and the nortb, from the west 
aiid from the ea«t, took he it; of all which four difiii* 
rent qualities, human bodies are composed. 
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The Almiglity, perceWing in what muiier Axarael kad 
•Igaallzed himielf in this affair, beyond the rest of the 
Aafl^elfl, and takiaf particalar notice of hh goodly form 
and itatare, said to him i *' O Aaarmel^ it it my plea- 
fore to coOBtitate thee to be Death itself i thon shalt be 
him who separateth the sools from the bodies of thoie 
creatures I am about to make ; Thou henceforth shalt 
be called Awnd Make el Mout, or Axarael^ the Aiqpel 
of Death.** 

Then God caused the £arth,which AzarMel had broof ht, 
to be washed and purified in the/tfuntasns of Heaven : and 
El Hauan tells us, that it became so re^lendently dear, 
that it cast a more shining and beantifhl light than the 
Sun in its utmost glory* Gabriel was then commanded 
to coorey this lorely, though as yet inanimate, Utmp rf 
clay, throughout the HeaTens, the Earth, the Centres, 
and the Seas $ to the intent, and with a positive ii^oac- 
tion, that whatsoever had life might behold it, and pay 
honour and reverence thereunto. 

When the Angels saw all these incomprehensible mys- 
teries, and that so beautiful an image, they said, '' Lord ! 
if it will be pleasing in thy sight, we will, in thy most 
high and mighty name, prostrate ourseUes before it:** 
To which voluntary proposal, God replied; I am con* 
tent you pay adoration to it } and I command you so to 
60 : — when instantly they all bowed, inclining their shin- 
ing celestial countenances at his feet ; only EblU detain- 
ed himself, obstinately refusing ; proudly and arrogantly 
valuing himself upon his Heavenly composition. To 
whom God sternly said, " prostrate thyself to Adam.'* 
He made a show of so doing, but remained only upon his 
^neft, and then rose up, before he had performed what 
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CM iMid coiMMUided him* WImd the Aqgeb beheld hii 
iMoleiice sod ditobedieBcey they m lecood thse proitcUed 
tlwnMelTef, to c«nplete wiMit the hmog hty and preraaip- 
tmom Aagel bad left andoDe. From hence It it, that in 
all tfar prayen, at each faieliaation of the body, we mai^e 
two proftratidm, one Immediately after the other. God 
beliV bigUy incenied againtt the rebeUioas Eblii, lald 
anto hba, ** Why didst thoa not reverence thia ttotae 
which I fmwe made, ai the other Angeb all have done V 
To which Eblb replied, *< I will never lemen or diipa- 
rage ary graodear lo much, ai to hnmble myielf to a 
piece of clay i I, wlio am an Immortal Seraphim, of bo 
apparently a greater excellency than that : I, whom 
tfaoQ didst create oat of the celestial fire, what an in- 
dignity woold It be to my splendor, to pay homage to a 
thfaig camposed of so vile a metal." The irritated Mo- 
oareb, with a Toice of thunder, then pronounced agaiast 
bfan this direfhl anathema and malediction : Begone, ene- 
my I depart, llebel, from my atHMlel Thou no longer 
shalt eoDtlane in my celestial dominions.— Go, thou ac* 
caned flamlag thunderbolt of fire I My curse pursue thee ! 
My coodemnation overtake thee! My tormentsafilictthee! 
And ray chastisement accompany thee ! — Thus fell this 
eaemy of God and mankind, both he, and all his follow 
ers and abettors, who sided or were partakers with him 
In his pride and presumptuous disobedience. ..... 

God now was pleased to publish and make manifest his 
design of animating man, out of that beautiful and re- 
splendent crystal ; and accordingly commanded Gabriel 
to breathe into the body of clay, that it might become 
fiesh and blood : But at the instant, as the immaculate 
Spirit was going to enter therein, it returned, and hum- 
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Ming itfrif before the Lord, said, O Mercifiil King { for 
what reason is it that thou intendest to inclose me in tkis 
loathsome prison ? I, who am thy servant, thou sbattest 
up within mine enemy, where my purity will be deiled, 
aod where, against my will, 1 shall disobey tliee, with- 
out being able to resist the instigation and power of this 
rebellious flesh i whereby I shall become liable to suffer 
thy rigorous punishment, insupportable and uaequid to 
ray strength, for having perpetrated the enormities ob- 
noxious to the frailty of human flesh : Spare me, O Lord I 
spare me ! snlfer roe not to taste of this bitter draught I 
To thee it belongs to command, and to me to supplicate 
thee. 

Thus spoke the pure and unspotted Spirit, when God, 
to give it some satisfaction to these complaints, and that 
it might contentedly resign itself to obey his commands, 
ordered it should be conducted near his throne; where, 
in innumerable aod infinite parts thereof, it beheld cer- 
tain letters decyphered up and down, importing, Maho- 
met the triumphant leader ! And over all the seven hea- 
vens, on their gates, and in all their books, he saw those 
words stamped, ex ceedingly bright and resplendent. This 
was the blazon which all the Angels and other celestial 
beings carried between their beautiful eyes, and for 
their devices on their apparel. 

The Spirit having seen all this, returned to the throne 
of glory, and being very desirous to understand the sig- 
nification of those cyphers and characters, he asked, 
What name that was which sbined so in every place? 
To which question, God answered ; Know, that from 
thee, and from that fleuh, shall proceed a chieftain, a 
leader, who shall bear that name, and use that language r 
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by whom, and for whose sake, I the Lord, the heaTens, 
the earths, and the seas, shall be hoooured*, as shall like- 
wise all who believe id that name. 

The Spirit, hearing these wonders, immediately con- 
ceived so mighty a love to the body, a love not to be ex- 
pressed, nor even imagined, that it longed with impati- 
ence to enter into it; which it had no sooner done, but 
it miraculously and artificially was influenced and dis- 
tilled into every individual part and member thereof, 
whereby the body became animated. — Rabadan, 

It is to be regretted, that the original of this very en-, 
rious poem has not been published, and that it did not 
meet with a more respectable translator. How well 
would the erudition of Sale have been employed in elu- 
cidating it I 

Where art thou, Hodeirakf now ? £^c.— P. 69. 

These lines contain the various opinions of the Mahom- 
medans respecting the intermediate state of the Blessed, 
till the Day of Judgment. 

Is thy 8oul in Zemzem-well f — P. 69. 

Hagar being near her time, and not able any longer to 
endure the ill-treatment she received from Sara, resolved 
to run away. Abraham coming to hear of her discon- 
tent, and fearing she might make away with the child, 
especially if she came to be delivered without the assist- 
ance of some other women, followed her, and found her 
already delivered of a son; who* dancing with his little 
feet upon the ground, had made way for a spring to break 
forth. But the water of the spring came forth in such 
abundance, as also with such violence, that Hagar coQld 
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mmkt 00 we of it to qoench her thiitt, which was thei 
rwy grtmi, Abimham comiog to the place, coBmaadcd 
the ipring to glide moie geotly, aod to fofer that water 
might be drawn oat of it to driak ; and iMiTiBg thereapon 
•tayed the conrae of it with a little baak of laod^he took 
of it, to make Hagar and her child drink. The said 
fpring is to this day called Seauem, firom Abraham' ma- 
king lae of that word to stay it.-*Oi0or<Mf« 



And with the living reptile lash*d hit neck, — P« 70. 

Excepting in this line, I have avoided all resembUmce 
to the powerfhl poetry of Lncan. 

Aspicit astantem prqjecti corporis nmbram, 
Exanimes artos, invisaque claostra timentem 
Carceris aatiqui ; pavet ire in pectus apertam, 
Visceraque, et ruptas letali vulnere fibras. 
Ah miser, extremom cui mortis munus iniqam 
Eripitur, noo posse mori ! miratar Erichtho 
Has fatis licnisse moras, irataque morti 
Verberat immotum yIto serpente cadaver. 

Protinus astrictus calnit cruor, atraque fovit 
Voloera, et in venas extremaqne membra cucurrit. 
Percnssae gelido trepidant sub pectore fibrm ; 
Et nova desuetis sabrepens vita medullis, 
Miscetnr morti : tone omnis palpitat artns ; 
Tendontur nervi ; nee se tellare cadaver 
Paulatim per membra levat, terraque repnlsam est, 
Erectumque simul. Distento lamina rictu 
^'udantar. Nondam facies viventis in iilo. 
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Jam morioitifl emti muuiet {MiUorqiie rif^rquey 
£t itnpet iilatw mondo. 

LucAir. 

A curious instance of French taste ocean in this part 
of Brebeaf 's translatioD. The re-aaiaiated corpse is 
made the corpse of Borrbas, of whose wife Octavia Sex* 
tas is eaamoured. Octavia hears that lier hasbaad has 
fallen in battle ; she seeks his body, but in vain. A light 
at Icagth leads her to the scene of Eriehtho*s incaata- 
tioasy and she beholds Barrhos, to all appearance, liYhif. 
The witch homaaely allows them time for a long co»> 
▼ersation, which is very complimentary on the part of 
theimsbaad. 

Brebeaf was a man of genias. The Pharsalia is as well 
told in his version as it caa be In the detestable French 
heroic couplet, wbich epigrammatizes erery thing. He 
had coorage enoogfa, though a Frenchman, to admire 
Lacaa^— and yet could not translate him without intro- 
ducing a love-story. 

They mingle the Arrowt of C&ance.— P. 78« 

This was one of the superstitions of the Pagan Arabs 
forbidden by Mahommed« 

The mode of divining by arrows was seen by Pietro 
Delia Valle at Aleppo. The iMahommedan coiynrer 
made two persons sit down, one facing the other, and 
gave each of them four arrows, which they were to hold 
perpendicularly, the point toward the ground. After 
questioning them concerning the business of which they 
wished to be informed, be mattered his invocations ; and 
the eight arrows, by virtue of these charms, altered their 
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pottare* mnd placed tbemselTes point to poist* Whe- 
ther those on the left, or those on the right, were above 
the others, decided the question. 

Tkc powerful gem, 4'C.— P. 12, 

Some inaf^ne that the crystal is snow turned to ice, 
which has been hardening thirty years, and u tunied to 
• rock by mgc^'Mirrar of Stonei^ by CamUlui Leonardrnti 
pftysictcM of Pisaro, dtdieated to Cttsar Borgia, 

la the cablaet of the Prince of Monaco, among other 
rarities, are two pieces of crystal, each larger than both 
iMMidt clenched together. In the middle of one is about 
a glam fkli of water, and in the other is some moss, na- 
tarally inclosed there when the crystals congealed. These 
pieces are very corioos.— Tooemser. 

Crystal, precious stones, every stone that has a regn* 
lar figure, and even flints in small masses, and consisting 
of concentric coats, whether found in the perpendicular 
fissures of rocks, or elsewhere, are only exudations, or 
the concreting juices of flint in large masses; they are, 
therefore, new and spurious productions, the genuine 
stalactites of flint or of granite. — Buffon, 

Gem of the gem, 4'C.— P. 74. 

Burguillos, or Lope de Vega, makes an odd metaphor 
firom such an illustration : 

£1 Verbo de Dios diamante 
£n el anillo de cobre 
Pe nuestro circulo pobre* 
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before the ient ikep ipread the tkin, — P. 76. 

With the Arabs either a round skin is laid on the 
ground for a small coro|>any, or large coarse woolleo 
cloths for a great namber spread all over the room, and 
abont ten dtohes repeated six or seven times over, laid 
round at a great feaxt, and whole sheep and lambs boiled 
and roasted in the middle. When one company hat 
done, another sits roand, even to the meanest, till all it 
consumed. And an Arab Prince will often dine in the 
street before hto door, and call to all that pass, even b^« 
fan, in the usual expression, BiiimiUak^ that is, in the 
name of God } who come and sit down, and when thej 
have done, give their HamdelHlah, that b, God be praii« 
ed I Ibr the Arabs, who are great levellers, put every body 
on a footing with them, and it to by such generosity and 
hotpltaiity that they maintain their interest. — Pococke, 

With no fain coUmn^ i^c^P* 76. 

Tto the custom of Persia to begin their feasts with 
firults and preserves. We spent two hours in eating only 
those and drinking beer, hydromel, and aquavitas. Then 
was brought up the meat in great silver dtohes i they were 
full of rice of divers colours, and upon that, several sorts 
of meat boiled and roasted, as beef, mutton, tame fowl, 
wild ducks, fish, and other things, all very well ordered, 
and very delicate. 

The Persians use no knives at table, but the cooks 
send up the meat ready cut up into little bits, so that it 
was no trouble to us to accustom ourselves to their man* 
ner of eating. Uice serves them instead of bread. They 
take a mouthful of it, with the two fore-fingers and the 
thupib, and so put it into their mouths. Bvery tabid 
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had a canrer, whom they call Saffiret-ii, who takes the 
Lt brought up in the great dishes, to pat it iato ksaer 
which he fills with three or four sorts of meat, so 
as that erery dish may senre two, or at most three per- 
sons. There was but little drank till towards the ead of 
the repast, and then the cups went about roundly, aad 
the dinner was concluded with a vessel of porcelaae, full 
of a hot blackish kind of drink, which they call Ka* 

They laid upon the floor of the Ambassador's room a floe 
silk cloth, on which there were set one and thirty dishes 
of silver, filled with several sorts of conserves, dry and 
liquid, and raw fraits, as Melons, Citroas, Quinces, Pears, 
and some others not known in Europe. Some time after, 
that cloth was taken away, that another might be laid in 
the room of It, and upon this was set rice of all sorts of 
colours and all sorts of meat boyld and roasted in above 
fifty dishes of the same metal.— Jfmft. Tra, 

There is not any thing more ordinary in Persia than 
rice soaked in water; they call it Plau, and eat of it at 
all their meals, and serve it up in all their dishes. They 
sometimes put thereto a little of the juice of pomegra- 
nates, or cherries and saffron, insomuch that commonly 
you have rice of several colours in the same dish. 

Amb, Tra. 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught.— P. 77* 

The Tamarind is equally useful and agreeable ; it lias a 
pulp of a vinous taste, of which a wholesome refresh- 
ing liquor is prepared ; its shade shelters houses from the 
torrid heat of tiie sun, and its fine figure greatly adorns 
the scenery of the couiltry. — Niebuhr* 
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Ai 0ut he poun its liquid, 4'C.— P. IT. 

Of pwDpkioi aad mehiM teTeiml torti grow natsnUj 
la tke woodt) aa4 lerve for feeding CaoMb. Bwt tba 
proper aeloai are planted in the fieldt, wliere a great 
variety of tliem it to be fonnd, and in sodi abnodancey 
tkat tlie Arabian of all ranlu nie them, for fone part 
' of the year, as tbeir principal article of food. They 
aflbrd a irery agreeable llqnor. When its fruit b near- 
ly ripe, a hole it pierced into the pnlp; this hole it then 
■topped with wax, and the mdon left upon the italk. 
Within a fow days the palp it, in conteqoence of thii 
procea, conrerted into a deliciont liqnon— iVtelruAn 

And litten'd withfuU fcoacb.— P. 78. 

L'aapect impr^ru de tant de Caitillant, 
D'Mooaement, d*eftoi, point set regards brillantf 
8a mnini dn choix dee fruits se formaot one etade, 
Demearent on moment dans la m^me attitude. 

Madame Boccage,, La CcUfmkiade* 

It it the hour of prayer, — P. 79. 

The Arabians divide their day into twenty-four hoon, 
aad reckon them from one setting son to another. As 
f«ry fow among them know what a watch is, aad as 
tbey conceive bat imperfectly the duration of aa hourf 
they osaally determine time almost as when we say, it 
happened about noon, about evening, ftc The moment 
when the sun disappears is called Maggrib, about two 
hoon afterwards they call it El aicha ; two hours later, 
ElmUffai midnight. Nut el Ujl; the dawn of moming, 
Eiftd^ : tm rise, St tubkh. They eat about nine in 
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the morning, and that meal h called El ghaddm; Boon^ 
Ed imhhr ; three honre after noon, £/ mtr. Of all tbfte 
dhislont of time, only noon and midnight are well ascer- 
tained ; they both fall npon the twelfth hoar. The othen 
are earlier or later, as the days are short or long. The 
five hoars appointed for prayer are Maggrib, Ntu d l/^l, 
ElJ&d^er, Duhhr, and El asr, 

Niebvhr, Desc, de VArabie, 

The Tarks say, in allusion to their canonical honrs, 

that prayer is a tree which prodnces five sorts of frait, 

two of which the snn sees, and three which he never 

sees.— Pietro della VaUe. 

After the law, ^c, — P. 79. 

The ose of the bath was forbidden the Moriscoed in 
Spain, as being an anti-chrUHan custom ! I recollect no su- 
perstition but the Catholic in which nastiness is account- 
ed a virtue ; as if, says Jortin, piety and filth were syno- 
nymous, and religion, like the itch, could be caught by 
wearing foul clothes. 

Felt not the Simoom pass.—^P, 80. 

~ The effects of the Simoom are instant isuffocation to 
tvety living creature that happens to be within the 
sphere of its activity, and immediate putrefaction of the 
carcases of the dead. The Arabians discern its.approach 
by an unusual redness in the air, and they say that they 
feel a smell of sulphur as it passes. The only means by 
which any person can preserve himself from suffering by 
these noxious blasts, is by throwing himself down with 
his face upon the earth, till this whirlwind of poisonous 
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ftthalatioiM has blown over, which always moves at A 
certain height in the atmosphere. Instinct eren teaches 
the brotes to incline their heads to the gronnd oa these 
occasions.— Nt'edtiAr. 

The Arabs of the desert call these winds Semoum or 
poison, and the Torks Shamyela^ or wind of Syria, from 
which is formed the SamieL 

Their heat is sometimes so excessive, that it is difficolt 
to fbrm any idea of its violence without having experi- 
enced it i bat it may be compared to the heat of a large 
oven at the moment of drawing ont the bread. When 
tbese winds begin to blow, the atmosphere assumes an 
alarming aspect. The sky, at otiier times so clear In 
this climate, becomes dark and heavy ; the sun loses his 
•plendonr, and appears of a violet colour. The air is not 
cloudy, but grey and thick, and is in fact filled with aa 
extremely subtile dust, which penetrates every where. 
This wind, always light and rapid, is not at first remark- 
ably hot, but it increases in heat in proportion as it con- 
tinues. All animated bodies soon discover it, by the 
change It produces in them. The lunc;8, which a too rare- 
fied air no longer expands, are contracted and become 
painful. Respiration is short and difficult, the skin parch- 
ed and dry, and the body consumed by an internal heat. 
In vain is recoune had to large draughts of water i no- 
thing can restore perspiration. In vain is coolness sought 
for I all bodies in which it is usual to find it, deceive the 
hand that touches them. Marble, iron, water, notwith- 
standing the sun no longer appears, are hot. The streets 
are deserted, and the dead silence of night reigns every 
. where. The inhabitants of houses and villages shut tbem- 
selvea up in their houses, and those of the desert hi 
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iMrteBls, •rIapltitlwjdigiBtJM eartk, where ihtj 
waUthetenniniUiMiof tliiitetoiicUTekeat. ItmaUy 
lens tkree dajtf bat if it exceeds that time, U beceiMf 
Inrapportable. Woe to the traTeUer irliom this wiad 
Mwpiiies remote firoM shelter 1 he unit mMtr all its 
4mdAil coueqeeoces, which seaietimes aie mortal. The 
danger is most imminent when it blows in s^pwUs, for then 
the rapidity of the wind increases the heat to sacfa a de- 
gree as to came sadden death. This death is a real sa^ 
ftcation ; the longs, lieing empty, are conmlsed, the cir^ 
eolation disordered, and tlie whole mass of hlood driieB 
by the heart towards the bead and breast f whence that 
bsemorrhage at the aose and mouth which happem alter 
death. This wind is especially fistal to persons of a ple- 
thoric habit, and those in whom fatigae has destroyed 
the tone of the muscles and the Ternds. The corpse r»> 
mains a long time warm, swells, turns bine, and is easily 
separated ; all which are signs of that patrid fermeata- 
iion which takes place in animal bodies when the hn- 
mows become stagnant. These acoidents are to be avoid- 
ed by stopping the noie ^and month with handkerchteA; 
an efficacious method likewise is that practised by the 
camels, who bury their noses in the sand, and keep them 
there till the squall is over. 

Another quality of this wind is its eitrane aridity; 
which ii such, that water sprinkled on the floor erapo- 
rates in a few minutes. By this extreme drynev, it 
withers and strips all the plants $ and by exhaling too 
suddenly the emanations from aaimal bodies, crisps the 
skin, closes the pores, and causes that feverish heat 
which is the juTariable effect of suppressed perspltatioa. 
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Time will produce events of which thou cantt have no 
idea ; and he to toAom thou gavett no commission^ will 
bring thee unexpected news* 

MOALLAKAT. POEM OF TARAFA* 



VOL. I* B 



THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



tHE THIRD BOOK. 



Thalaba« 
OneIza, look ! the dead man has a ring, • . 
Should it be buried with him? 

Oneiza. 

Oh yes • . yes 1 
A wicked man ! whatever is his must needs 
Be wicked too ! 

Thalaba. 

But see> . . the sparkling stone ! 
How it hath caught the glory of the Sun, 
And streams it back again in lines of light ! 
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Oneiza. 

Why do you take it from him, Thalaba ? . • 
And look at it so near ? . . it may have charms 
To blind, or poison ; • . throw it in the grave ! . « 
I would not touch it ! 

Thalaba. 

And around its rim 
Strange letters. • : 

Oneiza. 

Bury it .. Oh! bury itl 
Thalaba. 
It is not written as the Koran is ; 
Some other tongue perchance, . . the accursed man 
Said h^ had been a traveller. 

Moath, coming from the Tent. 

Thalaba, 
What hast thou there ? 

Thalaba, 

A ring the dead man wore; 
Perhaps, my father, you can read its meaning. 

MoATH. 

No, Boy, . . the letters are not such as ours. 
Heap the sand over it ! a wicked man 
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Wears nothing holy. 

Thalaba. 

Nay ! not bary it f 
It may be that some traveller^ who shall enter 
Oar tent, may read them : or if we approach 
Cities where strangers dwell and learned men. 
They may interpret. 

MOATH. 

. It were better hid 
Under the desert sands* This wretched man. 
Whom Grod hath smitten in the yery purpose 
And impulse of his unpermitted crime. 
Belike was some Magician; and these lines 
Are of the language that the Dedions use. 

Oneiza. 
Bury it ! bury it . • dear Thalaba ! 

MOATH. 

Such cursed men there are upon the earth. 
In league and treaty with the £ril powers^ 
The covenanted enemies of God 
And of aU good ; dear purchase have they made 
Of rule, and riches, and their life-long sway. 
Masters^ yet slayes of Hell. Beneath the Roots 
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Of Ooeu, t^ Ddmduiiel cxTcm liew 

Their ioipkMs mcatug ; there diey learn the w^ 

UnuttenUe by man who hokk hb hope 

Of HcaTen; ifacre biood the JVhSUt w r, and let 

The Evthqnkc loose. 



And he ffho woold have kill'dme 
Was one of these? 

MOATH. 

I knovrnot;.. but it ma j be 
That OD the Table of Destiny, thy name 
Is written their Destroyer, and for this 
Thy life by yonder miserable man 
So sought; 80 saved by interfering Heaven. 

Tbalaba. 
His ring has some strange power then ? 

MoATH. 

Every gem. 
So sages say, has virtue ; bat the science 
Of difficult attainment: some grow pale. 
Conscious of poison, or with sudden shade 
Of darkness, warn the wearer; some preserve 
Prom spells, or blunt the hostile weapon's edge ; 
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Some open rocks and monntainsy and lay bare- 
Their buried treasures; others make the sight 
Strong to perceive the presence of all Beings 
Through, whose pure substance the unaided eje 
Passes, like empty air ; • • and in yon stone 
I deem some soch mysterious quality. 

Thalaba. 
My father, I will wear it. 

MOATH^ 

Thalaba t 
Thalaba. 

In God's name, and the Prophet's t be its power 
Grood, let it serve the righteous : if for evil, 
God, and my trust in Him, shall hallow it 

So Thalaba drew on- 
The written ring of gold. 
Then in the hollow grave 
They laid Abdaldar's corpse. 
And levelled over him the desert dust 

The Sun arose, ascending from beneath 
The horizon's circling line; 
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As Thakba to his ablotioifs weiit» 

Lo ! the grave <^d^ and the corpse exposed I 

It was not that the winds of nig^ 
Had swept away the sands which ooyered i^ 

For heavy with the andried dew 
The desert dust was dark and dose around; 
And the night air had been so cahn and still. 
It had not from the groye 
Shaken a ripe date down. 

Amaz'd to heat the tale. 
Forth from the teht came Moath and his child. 
Awhile the thoughtful man surreyed the corpse 

Silent with downward eyes; 

# 

Then turning, spake to Thalaba, and said, 

'' I have heard that there are places by the abode 

** Of holy men, so.holily possess'd, 

" That should a corpse be buried there, the ground 

" With a convulsive efifort shakes it oul^ 

** Impatient of pollution. . Have the feet 

" Of Prophet or Apostle blest this place ? 

*' Ishmael, or Houd, or Saleh, or than all, 

*' Mahommed, holier name ? Or is the man 

*' So foul with magic and all blasphemy. 
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That Earth, like Heayen, r^ects him ? It is best 
Forsake the Station. Let us strike our tent. 

'' The place is tainted • . and behold 
The Vulture hovers yonder, and his scream 
Chides us that still we scare him from his banquet. 

*' So let the accursed one 

" Find fitting sepulchre." 

Th^n from the pollution of death 
With water they made themselves pure ; 
And Thalaba drew up 
The fastening of the cords ; 
And Moath furl*d the tent ; 
id from the gi'ove of palms Oneiza led 
ie Camels, ready to receive their load. 

The dews had ceased to steam 

Towards the climbing Sun, 
hen from the Isle of Palms they went their way. 
id when the Sun had reached his southern height. 

As back they turn'd their eyes, 
^ The distalnt Palms arose 
ke to the top-sails of some far-off fleet' 
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Distiactly Been, where else 
The Oceaa bounds had blended with tl^e sky. 

And when the eye came on« 
The sight returning reachM the grove no more. 
Tliey planted the pole of their tent. 
And they laid them down to repose. 

At midnight Thalaba started up. 
For he felt that the ring on his finger was morM; 
He call'd on Allah aloud^ 
And he calFd on the Prophet's name. 
Moath arose in alarm, 
" What ails thee, Thalaba ?" he cried, 
'' Is the Robber of night at hand ?" 

Dost thou not see,'' the youth exclaim'cl 

A Spirit in the Tent ?" 
Moath look'd round and said, 
" The moon- beam shines in the Tent, 
" I see thee stand in the light, 
^' And thy shadow is black on the ground." 

Thalaba answered not. ' 
" Spirit !" he cried, " what brings thee here? 
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*^ In the name of the Prophet» speaki 
'^ In the name of Allah, obey- \^ 

le ceas'df and there wav silence in the Tent 
'' I>08t thoa not hear ?** quoth Thalaba. 
The listening man replied, 
*' I* hear the wind, that flaps 
« The curtain of the Tent,** 

"* The Ring ! the Ring !" the youth exclaim'd. 
For that the Spirit of Evil comes ; 
By that I see, by that I hear. 
•* In the name of God, I ask thee, 
^ Who was he that slew my Father V* 

Demon* 
Master of the powerful Ring ! 
Okba, the wise Magician, did the deed. 

Thalaba. 
Where does the Murderer dwell ? 

Demon. 
In the Domdaniel cayerns. 
Under the Roots of the Ocean. 
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i Thalapa. > 

Why were my Father and my brethren slain ? 

Demon. 
We knew from the race of Hotkirah 
The destined Destroyer would come. 

Thalaba. 
Bring me my father's sword. 

Demon. . 
A fire surrounds the fated sword> 
No Spirit or Magician's hand 
Can pierce that guardian flame. 

Thalaba. 
Bring me his bow and his arrows. 

Distinctly Moath heard his voice, and She, 
Who, through the Veil of Separation, watch'd 
All sounds in listening terror, whose suspense 
Forbade the aid of prayer. 
They heard the voice of Thsjaba; 
But when the Spirit spake, the motionless air 
Felt not the subtile sounds. 
Too fine for mortal sense. 
On a sudden the rattle of arrows was heard. 
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And the quiver was laid at the feet of the youths 
And in his hand thej saw Hodeirah's bow. 

He eyed the bow, he twang'd the string. 
And his heart bounded to the joyous tone. 
Anon he rais'd his yoice, and cried. 
Go thy way, and never more. 
Evil Spirit haunt our tent ! 
By the virtue of the Ring, 
By Mahommed's holier might. 
By the holiest name of God, 
'* Thee, and all the Powers of Hell, 
" I adjure and I command . 
" Never more to trouble us !" 

Nor ever from that hour 
Did rebel Spirit on the Tent intrude. 
Such virtue had the Spell. 

Thus peacefully the vernal years 
Of Thalaba past on. 
Till now, without an effort, he could bend 
Hodeirah*8 stabbprn bow. 
Black were his eyes and bright^ 
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Or comes the Father of the Rains 
From his Caves ia the uttermost West^ 
Comes he in darkness and storms ? 
When the blast is loud» 
When the waters fill 
The Traveller's tread in the sands. 
When the poaring shower 
Streams adown the roof. 
When the door-curtain hangs in heavier folds. 

When the outstrainM tent flags loosely. 
Within there is the embers' cheaffiil glow. 
The sound of the familiar voice. 
The song that lightens toil, . . 
Domestic Peace and Comfort are within. 
Under the common shelter, on dry sand. 
The quiet Camels ruminate their food ; 

From Moath falls the lengthening cord. 
As patiently the old Man 
Entwines the strong palm-fibries ; by the hearth 
The Damsel shakes the cofiee-grains. 
That with warm fragrance fill the tent; 
And while, with dexterous fingers, Thalaba 
Shapes the green basket, haply at his feet 
Her favourite kidling gnaws the twigr 
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Forgiven plunderer, for Oneiza's sake ! 

Or when the winter torrent rolls 
Down the deep-channell'd rain-course, foamingly. 
Dark with its mountain spoils. 
With bare feet pressing the wet sand. 

There wanders Thalaba, 
The rushing flow, the flowing roar. 
Filling his yielded faculties ; 
A vague, a dizzy, a tumultuous joy; 
Or lingers it a vernal brook 

Gleaming o'er yellow sands ? 
Beneath the lofty bank reclin'd. 
With idle eye he views its little waves. 
Quietly listening to the quiet flow; 
While, in the breathings of the stirring gal^ 
The tall canes bend above. 
Floating like streamers on the wind 
Their lank uplifted leaves. 

Nor rich, nor poor, was Moath; God had given 
Enough, and blest him with a mind content 
No hoarded gold disquieted his dreams ; 
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Bat erer round his station he beheld 

Camels tbat knew his voice^ 
And home-birds, grouping at Oneiza's call; 

And goats that, mom and eye. 
Came with full udders to the Damsel's hand. 
Dear child ! the Tent beneath whose shade they dwelt 
It was her work; and she had twin'd 

His girdle's many hues^ 

And he had seen his robe 

Grow in Oneiza's loom. 
How often, with a memor3r^mingled py 
Which made her Mother liye before his sight,. 
Hewatch'd her nimble fingers thread the woofP 
Or at the hand-mill, when she knelt and toil'd. 

Tost the thin cake on spreading palm^ 
Or fix'd k on the glowing oven's side 
With bare wet arm, and safe dexterity, 

'Tis the cool evening hour : 
The Tamarind from the dew 
Sheathes its young fruit, yet greens 
Before their Tent the mat is spread, 
Th& old man's aweftil voice 
Intones the holy Book. 
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hat if beneath no lamp-illaminM dome» 
1 marble walls bedeck'd with floarish'd truth, 
sure and gold adornment } sinks the word 
ith deeper infinence from the Imam's Yoice^ 
here in the day of congregation, crowds 

Perform the duty-task ? 

Their Father is their Priest, 
The Stan of Heaven their point of prayer. 

And the blue Firmament 
The glorious Temple, where they feel 

The present Deity I 

Yet through the purple glow of eve 
Shines dimly the white moon, 
36 slackened bow, the quiver, the long lance. 

Rest on the pillar of the Tent, 
litting light palm^leaves for her brotherV brow. 
The dark-eyed damsel sits; 
The Old Man tranquilly 
Up his curlM pipe inhales 
The tranquillizing herb. 
i listen they the reed of Thalaba, 
While his skillM fingers modubt^ 
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The low, 8wee^ soothing, melancholy tones. 
Or if he strung the pearls of Poesy, 

Singing with agitated face 
And eloquent arms, and sobs that reach the heart, 

A tale of love and woe ; 
Then, if the brightening Moon, that lit hb face. 

In darkness favoured her's. 
Oh ! even with such a look, as, fables say. 
The mother Ostrich fixes on her egg. 

Till that intense selection 

Kindle its light of life. 
Even in such deep and breathless tenderness 
Oneiza's soul is centered on the youth. 
So motionless^ with such an ardent gaze, . . 

Save when from her full eyes 
Quickly she wipes away tfie swelling tears- 

That dim his image there. 

She caird him Brother ! was it sister-love 

Which made the silver rings 
Round her smooth ankles and her tawny arms. 
Shine daily brighten'd ? for a brother's eye 
Were her long fingers tinged. 
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As wheo she trimm'd the lamp. 
And through the Teins aod delicate skin 
The light shone rosy ? that the darkened lids 
Gave yet a softer lustre to her eye ? 

That with such pride she trick*d 
Her glossy tresses, and on holy-day 

Wreathed the red flower-crown round 

Their waves of glossy jet ! 

How happily the years 

Of Tbalaba went by ! 

Yet was the heart of Thalaba 

Impatient of repose ; 

Restless he pondered still 

The task for him decreed. 
The mighty and mysterious work announced. 
Day by day, with youthful ardour. 
He the call of Heaven awaits. 
And oft in visions, o'er the Murderer's head. 

He lifts the avenging arm ; 

Aild oft, in dreattis, he sees 
The Sword that is circled with fire. 

One morn, as was their wont, in sportive mood. 
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The youth and damsel bent Hodeirah's bow ; 
For with no feeble hand, nor erring aim, 
Oneiza could let loose the obedient shaft. 

With head back-bending, Thalaba 
Shot up the aimless arrow high in air. 
Whose line in vain the aching sight pursued. 

Lost in the depth of Hea?6n« 
^' When will the hour arriye,'' exclaim'd the youthi 
^ That I shall aim these fated shafts 
*' To vengeance long delajr'd ? 
^' Have I not strength, my father, for the deed ? 
** Or can the will of Proyidence 

'' Be mutable like man ? 
« Shall I never be callM to the task ?" 

^* Impatient boy !'' quoth Moath, with a smile : 
" Impatient Thalaba \" Oneiza cried. 

And she too smiPd, but in her smile 
A mild reproachful melancholy mix'd. 

Then Moath pointed where a cloud 
Of Locusts, from the desolated fields 
Of S3nria, wing*d their way. 
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"" Lo! how created things 
*^ Obey the written doom f 

Onward they came, a dark continuons cload 
Of congregated myriads numberlesgy 
The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 
Of a broad river, headlong in its course 
Plunged from a mountain summit; or the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm. 
Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks. 
Onward they came, the winds impelled them on> 
Their work was done, their path of ruin past» 
Their graves were ready in the wilderness. 

'' Behold the mighty army !" Moath cried. 
Blindly they move, impelled 
By the blind Element. 
^' And yonder Birds our welcome visitants, 
'' Lo ! where they soar above the embodied host, 
^' Pursue their way, and- hang upon their rear, 

" And thin their spreading flanks, 
^' Rejoicing o'er their banquet ! Deemest thou 
"^ The scent of water, on some Syrian mosque 
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" Placed with prieit4nainmeiy, add the jargonnrites 
«* Which fool the maltitiide» hath led them here 
^ From far Khorasan ? AUah^ who decreed 
'' Yon tribe the plague and punishment of man, 
** These also hath he doomM to meet their way: 

*' Both passive instruments 

" Of his all-acting will, 
** Sole mo?er he, and only spring of alL'' 

While thus he spake, Oneiza's eye looks up 
Where one towards her flew. 

Satiate, for so it seemed, with sport and food* 
The Bird flew over her. 
And as he past above. 

From his relaxing grasp a Locust fell ; . . 
It fell upon the Maiden's robe. 

And feebly there it stood, recovering slow* 

The admiring girl surveyed 
His out-spread sails of grieen ; 
His gauzy underwings. 
One closely to the grass-green body furl'd. 
One ruffled in the. fall, and half unclos'd. 

3 
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She yiew'd his jet-orb'd eyes; 

His glossy gorget bright, 

Greea-gHttering in the sun ; 

His plumy pliant horns. 

That, nearer as she gaz'd. 
Bent tremblingly before her breath. 
She viewed his yellow-circled front 

With lines mysterious vein'd; 
** And knoVst thou what is written here, 

" My fether ?" said the Maid. 
'' Look, Thalaba ! perchance these lines 
*' Are in the letters of the Ring, 
** Nature's own language written here.'' 



The youth bent down, and suddenly 
He started, and his heart 
Sprung, and his cheek grew red, 
)r these mysterious lines were legible, . • 

When the sun shall be darkened at noon. 
Son of Hodeirah, depart. 
nd Moath lookM, and read the lines aloud ; 
The Locust shook his wingis^ and fled. 
And they were silent alL 
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Who then rgoiced but Thalaba ? 
Who then was troubled hot the Arabian Maid ? 

And Moath sad of heart. 
Though with a grief supprest, beheld the youth 
Sharpen his arrows now. 
And now new-plume their shafts, 
Now, to beguile impatiait hope. 
Feel every sharpened pcMnt 

'* Why is that anxious look/' Oneiza cried, 
" Still upward cast at no<m ? 

" Is Thalaba aweary of our tent ?** 

** I would be gone,'' the youth replied, 
" That I might do my task, 

** And full of glory to the tent return, 

*' Whence I should part no more." 

But on the noontide sun. 
As anxious and as oft Oneiza's eye 

Was upward glanced in fear. 
And now, as Thalaba replied^ her cheek 

Lost its fresh and lively hue ; 

For in the Sun's bright edge 
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w, of thought Bhe saw, a little speck. . • 

The sage Astronomer 
/'ho, with the love of science^fall, 
led that day at every passing clondj • . 
1 not seen it^ ^twas a speck so snuJL 

Oneiza sees the spot increase ! 
And lo ! the ready Yoath 

lis shoulder the full quiver slings. 
And grasps the slacken'd .bow. 
It spreads, and spreads, and now 
Hath shadowed half the Sun, 
Whose crescent^pointed horns 
Now momently decrease. 

ly grows dark, the Birds retire to rest; 

Forth from her shadowy haunt 
he large-headed Screamer of the night, 
ar off the affrighted African, 

Deeming his God deceased. 

Falls on his knees in prayer. 

And trembles as he sees 

The fierce Hyena's eyes 
in the darkness of that dreadful noon. 
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Then Thalaba ezckimU « Farewell, 
« Hy fatlier ! my Ooeisar tbe Old Man 

Felt his throat swell with grief. 
^ Where wilt thoa go, my Child?'* he cried, 

^ Wilt thoa not wait a sign 

•» To point thy destined way ?" 
** God will condact me !^ said the noble yoatb. 

He said, and from the Tent, 
In the depth of the darkness, departed. 

They heard his parting steps, 
The quiver rattling as he past away. 



NOTES TO BOOK III. 



Every gem, j-c. — P. 102, 

From the Mirror of Stones I extract a few specimcat 
of the absurd ideas once prevalent respecting precious 
stones. 

The Jmethyst drives away drunkenness ; for, being bound 
on the navel, it restrains the yaponr of the wine, and so 
dissolves the ebriety. 

Akctoria is a stone of a crystalline colour, a little 
darkish, somewhat resembling limpid water | and some- 
times it has veins of the colour of flesh. Some call it 
Gallinactus, from the place of its generation, the intes- 
tines of capons, which were castrated at three years old, 
and had lived seven ;. before which time the stone ought 
not to be taken out, for the older it is so much the better. 
When the stone is become perfect in the Capon, he don't 
drink. Howevei;^ it is never found bigger than a laige 
liean. The virtue of this stone is, to render him who car- 
ries it invbible. Being held in the mouth, it allays thirst, 
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and therefore is proper for wrestlers $ makes a woman 
agreeable to her hosband ; bestows honors, aod preserves 
those already acquired ; it frees such as are bewitched ; 
it renders a man eloquent, constant, agreeable, and ami- 
able : it helps to regain a lost kingdom, and acquire a 
foreign one. 

Borax f NoM^Crapimdinui, are names of the same stone, 
which is extracted from a toad. There are twa species; 
that which is the best is rarely foond ; the other is bUck 
or dun with a cerulean glow, having in the middle the si- 
militude of an eye, and must be taken out while the dead 
toad is yet panting ; and these are better than those which 
are extracted from it after a long continuance in the 
ground. They have a wonderful efficacy in pobons. For 
whoever has taken poison, let him swallow this ; which 
being down, rolls about the bowels, and drives out every 
poisonous quality that is lodged in the intestines, and 
then passes through the fundament, and is preserved. 

Corvia, or Corvina, is a stone of a reddish colour, and 
accounted artificial. On the calends of April, boil the 
eggs, taken out of a Crowds nest, till they are hard ; and, 
being cold, let them be placed in the nest as they were 
before. When the crow knows this, she flies a long way 
to find the stone ; and, having found it, returns to the 
nest ; and the eggs being touched with it, they become 
fresh and prolific. The stone must immediately be snatch- 
ed out of the nest. Its virtue is to increase riches, to be- 
stow honours, and to foretell many future events. 

Kinocetus is a stone not wholly useless — since it will 
cast out devils. 
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Conscious rf poison, ^e. — P. 10?. 

Giafar, the founder of the Barmecides, being obliged 
to fiy from Persta, his native country, took refbge at Da- 
mascBSy and implored the protec^tion of the Caliph Soli- 
man. When be was presented to that Prince, the Caliph 
suddenly changed colour, and commanded him to retire, 
suspecting that he bad poison about liim. Soliman liad 
discovered it by means of ten stones which he wore upon 
his arm. They were fastened there like a bracelet, and 
never failed to strike one against the other, and make a 
slight noise when any poison was near. Upon enquiry 
It was found, that Glafar carried poisdn in hte ring, for 
the purpose of self-destruction in case he had been taken 
by bis enemies.-— Jfartgny. 

These foolish old superstitions have died away, and 
gems are now neither pounded as poison, ndr worn as an- 
tidotes. But the old absurdities respecting pouons have 
been renewed in our days, by authors who have revived 
the calumnies alleged against the Knights-Templar, with 
the hope of exciting a more extensive persecution. 

From ipeUt, or blunt the hottile weapon's edge. — P. 102, 

In the country called Panten or Tathalamasin, ** there' 
t>e canes called Cassan, i«hicb overspread the earth lilce 
grasse, and out of every knot of them spring foorth cer* 
taine branches, which are continued upon the ground al- 
most for the space of a mile. In the sayd canes there 
are found certaine stones, one of which stones whosoever 
• carryeth about with him, cannot be wounded with any 
yron : and therefore the men of that country for the most 
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^rt carry racb stones with them, whithersoever they goe. 
Maoy also canse one of the armes of their children, while 
they are yoong, to be lanoced, patting one of the said 
stones into the woand, liealing also, and closing ap the 
said woand with the ponder of a certain fish, (the name 
whereof I do not know) which powder doth insBediate- 
ly consolidate and core the said woond. And by the Tcr- 
tae of these stones, the people aforesaid doe for the most 
part triamph both on sea and land. Howbeit there is 
one kind of stratageme which the enemies of thh nation, 
knowing the yertne of the sayd stones, doe practise 
against them : namely, they proTide themselves armour 
of yron or Steele against their arrowes, and weapons abo 
poisoned with the poyson of trees ; and they carry In 
their hands wooden stakes most sharp and hard-pointed, 
as if they were yron : likewise they shoot arrowes with- 
out yron heades, and so they confound and slay some of 
their unarmed foes, trusting too securely unto the vertue 
of their stones. — Odoricus in Hakluyt, 

We are obliged to jewellers for our best accounts of 
the £a8t. In Tavcrnicr there b a passage curiously cha- 
racteristic of his profession. A £uropean at Delhi com- 
plained to him that he had polished and set a large dia- 
mond for Oreog-zebe, who had never paid him for his 
work. But he did not understand his trade, says Taver* 
nier; for if he had been a skilful jeweller, he would have 
known how to take two or three pieces out of the stone, 
and pay himself better than the Mogul would have done, 

Wiih a convulsive effort shakes it out, — P. 104. 
And Elisba died, and they buried him. And the bands 
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0f the Moabites invaded the land at the coming in of the 

year. 

And It came to pass as thej were barying a man, that 
behold they spied a band of men ; and they cast the man 
into the sepnlchre of Elisba : and when the man was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisba, he revived and 
stood up on his feet — *i Kingt xiii. 20. 21. 

I must remind my readers, that an allusion to the Old 
Testament is no ways improper in a Alahommedan. 

It happened the dead corpse of a man was cast ashore 
'at Chatham, and, being taken up, was buried decently In 
the church-yard. Now there was an image or rood in 
the church, called our Lady of Chatham. This Lady, 
say the Monks, went the next night and roused up the 
clerk, telling him that a sinful person was buried near 
the place where she was worshipped, who offended her 
eyes with his ghastly grinning ; and unless he were re- 
moved, to the great grief of good people she must re- 
move from thence, and could work no more miracles. 
Therefore she desired him to go with her to take him up, 
and throw him into the river again: which being done, 
toon after the body floated again, and was taken up and 
buried in the church-yard ; but from that time all mi- 
'. vacles ceased, and the place where he was buried did cotk' 
tinually sink downwards. This tale is still remembered 
by some aged people, receiving it by tradition from, the 
• Popish times of darkness and idolatry »^^jidmirabU Cu' 
HoHtieSf Rariiies, and Wonders in England, 

When Alboquerque wintered at the Isle of Camaram, 
in the Red Sea, a man at arms, who died sucfdenly, was 
thrown into the sea. In the night the watch felt several 
shocksy.as though the ship were striking on a sand bank^ 
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Tbey pot oat th^ boat, and found the dead body dinging 
to the keel, by the rudder. It was taken up and buried 
on shore ; and, in the momin|;, it was seen lying on the 
grave. Frey Francisco was then consulted. He con- 
jectured, that the deceased had died under excommunica- 
tion, and therefore absolved him. Tliey interred him 
again, and then he rested in the grave. — Joam de Barm, 
Dec. 2. 8. 3. 

That Earthy 4^.— P. 105. 

Matthew of Westminster says, the History of the Old 
Woman of Berkeley will not appear incredible. If we 
read the dialogue of St Gregory, in which he relates how 
flie body of a man buried in the church was thrown oat 
by the Devils. Charles Martel also, because he had ap- 
propriated great part of the tythes to. pay his soidien, 
was most miserably, by the wicked Spirits, taken bodily 
out of his grave. 

The Turks report, as a certain truth,, that the corpse 
of Ueyradin Barbarossa was found, four or five times, 
out of the ground, lying by his sepulchre, after he had 
been there inhumed : nor could they possibly make him 
lie quiet in his grave, till a Greek wizard counselled 
them to bury a black dog together with the body ; which 

done, be lay still and gave them no farther trouble. • 

MorgarCs History of Algiers, 

In supernatural affairs, dogs seem to possess a sedative 
virtue. When peace was made, about the year 1170, 
between the Earls of Holland and Flanders, '* it was 
concluded, that Count Floris should send unto Count 
I'hilip, a thousand men, expert in making of ditches, to 
stop the hole which had beene made neere-unto Dam, or 
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the Since, whereby the coimtrey was drowned round 
abovt at everie high sea ; the which the FlemiDgs coold 
by no meant fill up, neilfaer with wood, nor any otlier 
natter, for that all sunke as in a gulfe without any bot« 
tome ; whereby, in succession of time, Bruges and ail that 
jurisdiction, had been in daunger to have bin lost by in- 
undation, and to become all sea, if it were not speedily 
repaired. Count Floris having taken possession of the 
isle of Walchran, returned into Holland, from whence 
hee sent the best workmen he could find in all his coun- 
triee, into Flanderb, to make dikes and causeies, and to 
stop the bole neere unto this Dam, or Sluce, and to re- 
cover the drowned land. These diggers being come to 
the place, they found at the entrie of this bottomlew 
hole a 8ea>dog, the which for six daycs together, did no- 
thing but erie out and bowleyery fearefully. They, not v 
knowing what it might signifie, hating consnlted of this 
accident, they resoWed to cast tl^is dog into the hole. 
There was a mad-headed Hollander among the rest, who 
going into the bottome of the dike, tooke the dogge by 
the taile, and cast him into the middest of the gulfe $ then 
speedily they cast earth and torfe into it, so as they 
found a bottome, and by little and little filled it up. And 
for that many workmen came to the repairbg of this 
dike, who for that they would not be far from their 
worke, coucht in Cabines, which seemed to be a pretie 
towne, Count Philip gave unto all these Hollanders, 
Zeelanders, and others, that would inhabit there, as much 
land as they could recover from Dam to Ardenbourg, 
for them and their successors, for ever, with many other 
immunities and freedoms. By reason whereof many 
planted themselves there, and in succession of time, made 
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a good towne there, tbe which by retiOB of this d«f , 
which they cait loto the hole, tlMy ouned HmidUim, 
that ii to lay, a d^g'i §luce ; Dtm in FleBikh sigDifyiflg 
a since, and Hondt a dog ; and therefore at this day, the 
said towne (which is simply called Dom) carrieth a dog 
In their annes'and blason. 

Grim€$ton»$ Hittarie ofihe NetherUmi$, 1608. 

The Vulture hoven yonder, j^c. — P« 105* 

The Vnlture is Tery serriceable In Arabia, clearing 
the earth of all carcases, which corrupt very rapidly in 
hot coftntries. He also destroyes the field mice, which 
multiply so prodigiously in some provinces, that, were it 
not for this assistance, the peasant might cease from the 
culture of the fields as absolutely Tain* Their perfsm- 
ance of these important services induced the anticnt 
Egyptians to pay those birds divine honours, and even at 
present it is held unlawful to kill them in all the coun- 
tries which they frequent. — Niebuhr. 

His dog beside him, ^c— P. 111. 

Tbe Bedouins, who, at all points, are less superstiti- 
ous than the Turks, have a breed of very tall greyhounds, 
which likewise mount guard around their tents; but 
they take great care of these useful servants, and have 
such an affection for them, that to kill the dog of a Be- 
douin would be to endanger your own life.'— Sonnint. 

Or comes the Father ^ <j^c, — P. 112. 

The Arabs call the West and South West winds which 
prevail from November to February, the fathert of tke 
rains ^'^Volney. 
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Entwinei the strong palm'fibrei, ^.— P. lit. 

Of the Palm leaTCs they make mattresses, baskets and 
Inroomsi and of the branches, oil sorts of cage work, 
fqaare baskets for packing, that serve for many uses in- 
stead of boxes ; and the ends of the boiighs that grow 
next to the trunk being beaten like flax, the fibres sepa- 
rate, and being tied together at the narrow end, they 
•erre for brooms.— PococJirc. 

Shapci the green batket, 4r^, — P. 118. 

The Doom, or wild palm tree, grows In abundance, 
from which these people, when necessity renders them 
indostrious, find great advantage. The shepherds, mule 
drivers, camel drivers, and travellers, gather the leaves, 
of which they make mats, fringes, baskets, hats, $kooarii 
or large wallets to carry com, twine, ropes, girths, and 
covers for their pack saddles. This plant, with which 
also they heat their ovens, produces a mild and resinous 
fruit, that ripens in September and October* It is in 
form like the raisin, contains a kernel, and is astringent, 
and very proper to temper and counteract the effects of 
the watery and laxative fruits, of which these people in 
summer make an immoderate use. That Power which is 
ever provident to all, has spread this wild plant over their 
deserts to supply an infinity of wants that would other- 
wise heavily burthen a people so poor.-*CAenter. > 

• . Or lingers it a vernal brook, — P. 113* 

We passed two of those vallies so common in Ara- 
bia, which, when heavy rains fall, are filled with water. 
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and are then called wadi or riTen, althoof h perfectly dry 
at other times of the year. — We now drew nearer to the 
river, of which a branch was dry, and haTing its chan- 
nel filled with reeds growing to the height of '20 feet,8er* 
red as a line of road, which was agreeably shaded by the 
reeds.-*Atc bukr. 

My brethren hare dealt deceitfnlly as a brook, and as 
the stream of brooks they pass away. 

Which are blackish by reason of the ice, and wherehi 
the snow is hid : 

What time they wax warn they ranish ; when it is 
hot they are consumed oat of their place. 

The paths of their way are turned aside; they go to 
nothing, and perish.- Job Vl. 15. 

Nor ricfc, nor ^r, ^[C. — P. 114* 

The simplicity, or,^ perhaps, more properly, the po- 
verty, of the lower class of the Bedouins, is proportion- 
ate to that of their chiefs. All the wealth of a fomily 
consists of moveables, of which the following is a pretty 
exact inventory. A few male and female camels, some 
goats and poultry, a mare and her bridle and saddle, a 
tent, a lance sixteen feet long, a crooked sabre, a rusty 
musket* with a flint or matchlock ; a pipe, a portable 
mill, a pot for cooking, a leathern bucket, a small coffee 
roaster ; a mat, some clothes, a mantle of black woollen, 
and a few glass or silver rings, which the women wear 
upon their legs and arras ; if none of these are wanting, 
their furniture is complete. But what the poor man 
stands most in need of, and what he takes most pleasure 
in, is his maie ; for this animal is his principal support* 
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With his nare the Bedouin makes his exconioiM agaimt 
hostile tribes, or seeks plunder io the coootry, and on the 
highways. The mare is preferred to the horse, becaose 
she doesjiot neigh, is more docile, and yields milk, which, 
on occasion, satisfies the thirst and eren the hunger of 
, her master.— FoiiMy. 

The Shaik, says Volney, with whom I resided in the 
country of Gaza, about the end of 1784, passed for one 
•fthemofft powerful of those districts; yet it did not 
appear to me that his expenditure was greater than that 
of an opulent farmer. His personal elfects, consisting in 
a few pelisses, carpets, arms, horses, and camels, could 
not be estimated at more thab fifty thousand livres (a 
little above two thousand pounds ;) and it must be ob- 
served, that in this calculation, four maies of the breed 
of racers are valued at six thousand litres, (two hundred 
and fifty pounds,) and each camel at ten pounds steriiog. 
We must not therefore, when we speak of the Bedouiniy 
aflix to the words Prince and Lord, the ideas they usual- 
ly convey ; we should come nearer the truth, by compa* 
ring them to substantial farmers, in mountainous coun- 
tries^ whose simplicity they resemble in their dress, as 
well as in their domestic life and manners. A Shaik, 
who has the command of five hundred horse, does not 
disdain.ta saddle and bridle his own, nor to give him his 
barley and chopped straw. In his tent, his wife makes 
the coff'ee, kneads the dough, and superintends the dress- 
Ulg of the victuals. JH is daughters and kinswomen wash 
the linen, and go with pitchers on their heads, and veils 
over their faces, to draw water from the fountain. These 
manners agree precisely with the descriptioiis in Homer, 
and the historyof Abraham, in Gencsto. But It must be 
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•wned, that it ii difficult to form a jast idea of then 
witlNMt having oanelves been eye witnesses —Volney, 

N§ hoarded gold, ^. — P. 114. 

Tiiai confined to the most absolute necessaries of life, 
the Arabs haye as little indostry as their wants are few f 
all their arts consut in weaving their clumsy tents, and in 
making mats and butter. Their whole commerce ooly 
extends to the excl^inging camels, kids, stallions, and 
milk; for arms, clothing, a little rice or com, and iiuni^ 
which they bury,^^Volney. 

Grow in Oneiza*s loom, — P. 114. 

The chief manufacture among the Arabs is the mar 
kiogof Hykei, as they call woollen blankets, and webs-of 
goat's hair for their Tents. The women alone are em- 
ployed in this work, as Andromache and Penelope were 
of old ; who make no use of a shuttle, but conduct every 
thread of the woof with their fingers. — Shaw, 

Or at the hand-mill, ^c, P. 114. 

If mine heart have been deceived by a woman, or if I 
have laid wait at my neighbour's door. 
Then let my wife grind unto another. 

/o6. XXXI. a. 10. 

With hare wet arm, ^c — P. 114, 

I was much amused by observing the dexterity of the 
Arab women in baking their bread. They have a small 
place built with clay, between two and three feet high, 
having a hole at .the bottom, for the convenience of 
drawing out the ashes, something similar to that of a 
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lime kiln. The oreo (which I think is the most proper 
same fox. this place) b usually about fifteen inches wide 
at the top, and gradually grows wider to the bottom* 
It is heated with wood, and when sufficiently hot, and 
perfectly clear from smoke, having nothing but clear 
embers at bottom, (which continue to reflect great heat,) 
they prepare the dough in a large bowl, and mould the 
cakes to the desired size on a board or stone placed near 
the oren. After [they have kneaded the cake to a pro- 
per consistence, they pat it a little, then toss it about 
with great dexterity in one hand, till it is as thin as they 
choose to make i\. They then wet jone side of it with 
water, at the same time wetting the hand and arm, with 
which they put it into the oven. The wet side of the 
cake adheres fast to the side. of the oven till it is suffi- 
ciently baked, when if not paid sufficient attention to, it 
would fall down among the embers. If they were not ex- 
ceedingly quick at this work, the heat of the oven would 
bum the skin from off their hands and arms ; but with 
such amazing dexterity do they perform it, that one 
woman will continue keeping three or four cakes at a 
time in the OTen till she has done baking. This mode, 
let me add, does not require half the fuel that is made 
use of in Europe**"— Jac^of^. 

Sheatlu its young fruit, yet ^rcen.— P. 1 M, 

Tamarinds grow on great trees, full of branches, where- 
of the leaves are not bigger than, nor unlike to, the leave3 
of pimpernel, only something longev. The flower at first 
is like the peaches, but at last turns white, and puts 
forth its fruit at the end of certain strings ; as soon as the 
ran U 9et; the lei^ves close up the fimit| to preserve it 
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from the dew^ and open as soon as that luminary ap- 
pears afain. The frait at first is green, but ripening it 
becomes of a dark grey, drawing towards a red, inclosed 
in hnslLs, brown or tawny, of taste a little bitter, like our 
pmnelloes. The tree is as big as a walnut- tree, Aill of 
leaves, bearing its fruit at the branches, like the sheath 
of a knife, but not so straight, rather bent like a bow. 

Mandebh^ 

Jntones the holy Book,^~P. 116. 

I have often, says Nielnihr, heard the Sheiks sing 
passages from the Koran. They never strain the voice 
by attempting to raise it too high, and this natural music 
pleased me very much. 

The airs of the Orientals are all grave and simple. 
They chuse their singers to sing so distinctly, that every 
word may be comprehended. When several instruments 
are played at once, and accompanied by the voice, you 
hear them all render the same melody, unless some one 
mingles a running base, either singing or playing, always 
in the same key. If this music is not greatly to our taste, 
ours is as little to the taste of the Orientals. 

Niebuhr, Description, 

Its marble wallSf <^c, — P. 115. 

The Mosques, which they pronounce Mesg-jid, are 
built exactly in the fashion of our churches, where, in- 
stead of such seats and benches as we make use of, they 
only strew the floor with mats, upon which they per- 
form the several sittings and prostrations that are enjoin- 
ed in their religion. Near the middle, particularly of 
the principal Mosque of each city, there is a large pal- 
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pit erected, which b ballustraded round, with about 
half a dozen steps leadiog up to it. Upon these (for I 
am tnid none are permitted to enter the pulpit}, the 
Mnfty, or one of the Im-ams, placeth himself every Fri- 
day, the day of the congregation, as they call it, and 
from thence either explaineth some part or other of the 
Koran, or else eahorteth the people to piety and good 
works. That end of these Mosques, which regards Mec- 
ca, whither they direct themselves throughout the whole 
coarse of their devotions, is called the Kiblah, in which 
there is commonly a niche, representing, as a judicious 
writer coiyectures, the presence, and at the same time 
the invisibility of the Deity. There is usually a square 
tower erected at the other end, with a flag-staff upon the 
top of it. Hither the crier ascends at the appointed 
times, and, displaying a small flag, advertiseth the peo- 
ple, with a loud voice, from each side of the battlements, 
of the hour of prayer. These places of the Mahometan 
worship, together with the Mufty, Im-ams, and other 
persons belonging to them, are maintained out of certain 
revenues arising from the rents of lands and houses, ei- 
ther left by will, or set apart by the public for that use* 

All the Mosques are built nearly in the same style. 
They are of an oblong square form, and covered in the 
middle with a large dome, on the top of which is fiied 
a gilt crescent. In front there is a handsome portico co- 
vered with several small cupolas, and raised one step 
above the pavement of the court. The Turks, some- 
. times in the hot season, perform their devotions there ; 
and between the columns, upon cross iron bars, are sus- 
pended a number of lamps, for illuminations on the Thurs- 
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day nights, and on all fcstUalB. The entrance into the 
M ooque b by one large door. All these edifices are s(v 
lldJy built of freestone, and in several the domes are co- 
Tered with lead. The minarets stand on one side,, ad- 
joining to the body of the Mosqoe* They are sometimei 
square, but more commonly round, and taper. The gal- 
lery for the maazeen, or cryers, projecting a little from 
the column near the top, has some resemblance to a rude 
capital { and from this the spire, tapering more in pro- 
portion than l>eforf , soon terminates in a point crowned 
with a crescent — RuueVs Aleppo, 

The Start of Heaven their point of pray tu — P. 115. 

The Keab^ is the point of direction and the centre of 
union for the prayers of the whole human race, as. the 
Beith-mAmour * is for those of all the celestial beings; 
the Kursy f for those of the four Arch-angels, and the 
Arsch X for those of the cherubims and seraphims who 
goard the throne of the Almighty. The inhabitants of 
Mecca, who eqjoy the happiness of contemplating the 
Keab^, are obliged^ when they pray, to fix their eye^ 



* Belth-m&mour, which means the house or prosperi- 
ty and felicity, is the ancient Kcabe of Mecca ; whieh, 
according to tradition, was tal^en up into Heaven by the 
Angels at the deluge, where it was placed perpendicu- 
larly over the present sanctuary. 

f Kursy, which signifies a s^at, is the eighth firma- 
ment. 

X Arsch is the throne of the Almighty, which ii 
thought to be placed on the ninth, which is the highest 
of the firmaments. 
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upon the sanctuary ; bat they who are at a distance from 
this valuable privilege, are required only, during prayer, 
to direct their attention towards that hallowed edifice* 
The. believer who is ignorant of the position of the Keabe 
must use every endeavour to gain a knowledge of it $ and 
after he has shown great solicitude, whatever be his sue- 
cessy his prayer is valid. — D*Ohuon, 

Rnt on the pillar of the Tent.-^P, 115. 

The Bedoweens live in tents, called Hhymai, from the 
shade they afford the inhabitants, and Beet el Shar, Hou- 
ses of Hair, from the matter they are made of. They 
are the same with what the autients called Mapalia, 
which being then, as they are to this day, secured from 
the beat and inclemency of the weather, by a covering 
only of such hair-cloth as our coal sacks are made of, 
might very justly be described by Virgil to have thin 
TOO&. When we find any number of them together (and 
i have seen from three to three hundred,) then they are 
nsually placed in a circle, and constitute a Dou-war* 
The fashion of each tent u the same, being of an oblong 
figure, not unlike the bottom of a ship turned upside 
down, as Sallust hath long ago described them* How- 
ever,, they differ in bigness, according to the number of 
people who live in them : and are accordingly support- 
ed, some with one pillar, others with two or three : 
whilst a curtain or carpet placed, upon occasion, at each 
of these divisions, separateth the whole into so many 
apartments. The pillar which I have mentioned, is a 
Straight pole, 8 or 10 feet high, and 3 or 4 inches in 
thickness, serving not only to support the tent, but be- 
iBf fidl of hooks fixed there for the purpose^ the Arabs 
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hang upon it their clothes, hasketiysaddlesy and accoutre* 
meots of war. Holofernes, as we read in Jodith, 13. 16. 
made the like nse of the pillar of his tent, by hanging his 
fauchio upon it: it b there called the jnHar of the b€d, 
from the custom, perhaps, that hath always prevailed, 
of having the upper end of the carpet, matrass, or what- 
ever else they lie upon, turned from the skirts of the tent 
that way. But the Kuvumtov^ Canopy, as we render 
it (ver. 9.) shonld, I presume, be rather called the gnat 
or muskeetanet, which is a close curtain of ganxe or 
fine linen, used all over the Levant, by people of better 
fashion, to keep out the flies. The Arabs have nothing 
of thb kind ; who, in taking their rest, lie horizootally 
upon the ground, without bed, matrass, or pillow, wrap- 
ping themselves up only in their Hykes, and lying, as they 
find room, upon a mat or carpet, in the middle or comer 
of the tent. Those who are married, have each of them 
a corner of the tent, cantoned off with a curtain. — 

Shaw. 
The tents of the Moors are somewhat of a conic form, 
are seldom more than 8 or (0 feet high in the centre, and 
from 20 to 25 in length. Like those of the remotest an- 
tiquity, their figure is that of a ship overset, the keel of 
which is only seen. These tents are made of twine, com- 
posed of goat*8 hair, camel's wool, and the leaves of the 
wild palm, so that they keep out water; but, being 
black, they produce a disagreeable effect at a distant 
view. — Chenier, 

Knitting light palm-leaves for her brother^ brow, — P. 115, 

In the kingdom of imam, the men of all ranks shave 
their heads. In some other countries of Yemen, all the 
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Arabs, eren the Sheiks themseWes, let their hair grawt 
and wear neither bonnet nor Sasch, but a handkerchief 
instead, in which they tie the hair behind. Some let it 
fall upon their shoulders, and bind a small cord round 
their heads instead of a turban. The Bedouins, upon the 
frontiers of iled^as and of Yemen, wear a bonnet of palm 
leaves, neatly platted. — Niebuhr, 

So lUien they the reed, 8^c, — P. 115. 

The music of the Bedo weens rarely consists of more 
than one strain, suitable to their homely instruments, and 
to their simple invention. The Arabebbah, as they call 
the bladder and string, is in the highest vogue, and doubt- 
less of great antiquity ; as is also the Gaspah, which is 
only a common reed, open at each end, having the side 
of it bored, with three or more holes, according to the 
ability of the person who is to touch it : though the com- 
pass of their tunes rarely or never exceeds an octave. Yet 
sometimes, e?en in this simplicity of harmony, they ob- 
serve something of method and ceremony ; for in their 
historical Cantatas especially, they have their preludes 
and symphonies ; each stanza being introduced with a 
flourish from the Arabebbah, while the narration itself 
is accompanied with the softest touches they are able to 
make, upon the Gaspah. The Tarr, another of their in- 
struments, is made like a Sive, consisting (as Isidore de- 
scribeth the Tympanum) of a thin rim or hoop of wood, 
with a skin of parchment stretched over the top of it. 
This serves for the Bass in all their concerts, which they 
accordingly touch very artfully with their fingers, and 
the kpuckles or palms of their bandit, as the time and 
measure require, or as force and softness are to be com* 
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■Qmlcated to the several parts of the performance. The 
Tarr is andoubtedly the Tympanum of the Antients, 
which appears as well from the general use of it all oyer 
Barbary, Egypt, and the Levant, as from the method of 
playing upon it, and the figure of the instrument itself, 
being exactly of the same feshion with what we find in 
the hands of Cybele and the Bacchanals among the Bano 
Relievos and Statues of tbe Antients. — Shaw. 

The Arabs have the Cutmboy or cane, which is only a 
piece of large cane, or reed, with stops, or holes, like a 
flute, and somewhat longer, which they adorn with tos- 
eels of black silk, and play upon like the German flute. 

Morgan's Hist, of Algitn, 

The young fallows, in several towns, play prettily 
enough on pipes made, and sounding very much like oor 
flagelet, of tbe thigh bones of cranes, storks, or «ach laige 
fowl.-^3for^an'« Hist, of Jlgiers, 

How great soever may have been the reputation the 
Libyans once had, of being famous mosicians, and of 
having invented the pipe or flute, called by Greek au- 
thors HippophorboSf I fancy few of them would be now 
much liked at our Opera. As for this tibicen, flute or 
pipe, it is certainly lost, except it be tlie gayta, some- 
what like the hautbois, called zuma, in Turkish, a mar- 
tial instrument. Julius Pollux, in a chapter entitled Be 
tibiarum specie, s&ys, Hippophorbos quam quidem Libyes 
Scenetes invenei-unt ; and again^ shewing tbe use and quali- 
ty thereof, hac verb apud equorum pascua utuniur, ejusque 
fiiateria decor ticata laurus est, cor entm ligni extractum 
acutissiinam dot somim. The sound of tbe gayta agrees 
w^l with this description, though not the make. Seve- 
nd Poets mention tbe tibicen Libycus and Arabicta: and 
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AihemsoB ipiotei Dnrif, and sayi, Libyeat tibia PoeU ap-» 
ptlltmtt MIL inqu,ii Durit^ liiro seamdo de rebus getiit Jgm^ 
ihoclU^ fitod Seiriiei, primaUf ut credunt, tibicinum otUm 
imfetUoTf i g€MU Nomadum Libycorum fuerit^ primuaqtut 
tibia Cerealium hymnorum canUr, 

Morgan's Hist, ofjifgiert. 

Or^fks strung the pearls of Poesy, ^P, 116. 

Pcna <' |Milcherriiii4 usi traoslatioiie, pro versAsfacere 
^\cmakmargaTitasne€tere% quemadmodum in iUoFerdusU 
▼enicalo ** Siquidem calami acumine adamantino nuurg^ 
witm nezi, in seieatia mare penitus me immersi,** 

Poeteos Asiatics Commentariim 

This it a fiiTOarite Orieotal figure. ** After a litUe 
tiae,llftiag his head from the collar of reflectioo, he re»> 
maved tha taliimaa of silence from the treasure of bpeech, 
aad scattered skirts-full of brilliant gems and princely 
pearls before the company in his mirth-exciting delive- 
ries.'*-— Bdbar DanusK, 

AgalDy In the sane work—*' he began to weigh his 
stored pearls in the scales of delivery." 

Abo Temaro, who was a celebrated poet himself, used 
to say, that *' fine sentiments, delivered in prose, were like 
geni scattered at random i but that when they were con- 
fined in a poetical measure, they resembled bracelets and 
strings of pearls." 
5tr IF. Jones^ Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, 

lo Mr Carlyle's translations from the Arabic, a Poet 
•ays of hit friends and himseifn 

They are a row of Pearls, and I 
The fUkeB thread on which they lie. 

▼OU I. o 
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t quote from memory, and recollect not tfie Asthor'b 
le. It ii ■omewbmt remmrksble, that the tame meta- 
phor ii among the qaaintnemei of Fuller. '* BeDefoicMe 
ii the silkeo tkread, that iheold nu throogh the pcul 
chain of our Tirtuefl.** — Holy State, 

It leemf the Arabs are still great rhjmert, and their 
▼erses are sometimes rewarded ; bat I should not vcnliie 
to say, that there are great Poeto aaio^g them. Tft I 
was assured in Yemeo, that it to not oncommoB to ind 
them among the wandering Arabs in the couitry af 
DijAf. It is some few years since a Sheik of these Anbi 
was io prison at Sana : seeinji; by chance a bird vpaa a 
roof opposite to him, he recollected that the deroat Ma- 
hommedans believe they perform an action agreeable to 
God in giving liberty to a bird encaged. He thought 
therefore be had as much right to liberty as a bird, aai 
made a poem upon the satyect, which was first learnt by 
his guards, and then became so popular, that at last it 
reached the Imam. He was so pleased with it, that be 
liberated the Sheilc, whom he had arrested for his Tolh 
htnto,"^Niebuhr, Desc. de V Arabic. 

A tale of love and woe. — P. 166. 

They are fond of singing with a forced voice in tlie 
high tones, and one must have lungs like theirs to sop- 
port the effort for a quarter of an hour. Their airs, in 
point of character and execution, resemble nothing we 
have heard in Kurope, except the Seguidillas of the 
Spaniards. Ihey have divisions more laboured even than 
those of the Italians, and cadences and inflections of 
tone impossible to be imitated by European throats. 
Their performance is accompanied with sighs and ges- 
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<Brei, which paint the pattions in a more lively manner 
than we should venture to allow. They may be said to 
excel most in the melancholy strain. To behold an Arab 
with his head inclined, hb hand applied to his ear, his 
eye-brows knit, his eyes languishing ; to hear his plain- 
tiTe tones, his lengthened notes, his sighs and sobs, it if 
almost impossible to refrain from tears, which, as their 
expression is, are far from bitter : and indeed they must 
certainly find a pleasure in shedding them, since amoni; 
all their soi^ they constantly prefer that which excites 
them most, as among all accomplishments singing is that 
they most admire.— Fb/n«j^. 

All their literature consists in reciting tales and his- 
tories, in the manner of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. They have a peculiar passion for such stories ; 
and employ in them almost all their leisure, of which 
they have a great deal. In the evening they seat them- 
.selves on the ground at the door of their tents, or under 
cover if it be cold, and there, ranged in a circle, round 
a little fire of dung, their pipes in their mouths, and their 
legs crossed, they sit awhile in silent meditation, till, on 
a sudden, one of them breaks forth with, Once upon a 
time, — and continues to recite the adventures of some 
young Shaik and female Bedouin : he relates '.in what 
manner the youth first got a secret glimpse of his mistress, 
and how he became desperately enamoured of her : he 
minutely describes the lovely fair, extols her black eyes, 
as large and soft as those of the gazelle; her languid and 
empassioned looks } her arched eye-brows, resembling 
two bows of ebony ; her waist, straight and supple as a 
lance ; he forgets not her steps, light as those of theyowi^ 
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Jll^ m&r her eyt-^aOm Mackwei wHli JMi^ aar fccr My 
palBtri blM, dm her Milh tiagti whli tke 
laved Aiiii, DM- her bicaitfy ifiriMiiig two 

■er her wordb, tweet at haaey* He retuirti the 

I of tke yooBif lover, w oaited witA denre taidp§h 

•tea, Amt kiM frWy ns hmger fieUt mm§ tkmhm. At kiclk, 

after deUiliag hb varkMi atteiBptB to tee kiiaiilfeii^ 

the obttaclct oo t|w part of the pawU , the imail a « 

of the eaeaiy, the captivity of the two lovcn, Ae. he 

terMiaaCet, to the latlflhctioB hf the aadleace, by rafo- 

rlag thcMt oBitcd aad happy, to the pateraal teat, aad 

by receiving the tribate paid to hit eiof a e ace, ia the at 

tAo alM • he hat Merited. The Bedoaiat have likewiK 

their lore soagH which have aatfe ieatineBt aad aatare 

la them thaa thote of the Tarki, aad iahabltaato of the 

towm { doobtlea l>ecaaM the ftmaer, whote aiaaaen are 

chaite, Iloow what love is ; while the latter, abaadoaed 

to debancbery, are acqaainted ooly with ei^oyment^"- 

Volney. 

The mother Oitrich facet an her egg'.^-P. 116. 

We read in an old Arabian Manas cript, that when the 
Ostrich would hatch her eggs, she does not cover them 
as other fowls do, but both the male and female contri- 
bute to hatch them by the efficacy of their looks only ; 
and therefore when one has occasion to go to look for 



• An exclamation of praise, eqaiyalent to admirabbf 
will 
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food, it advertises its companioo by its cry, and the 
other nerer stin diiriii§; its absence, bat remaius with its 
eyes fixed apon the eggs, till the returo of its mate, aad 
theo goes in its turn to look for food : aod this care of 
theirs is so necessary, that it cannot be suspended fbr a 
moment; for, if it should, their eggs would immediately 
become addie»—-VansUbe, Harris's Collection, 

This is said to emblem the perpetoal atteatkw of the 
Creator to the Universe. 

jBotMuI ber smooth ankles^ and her tamny arnu,^^P* 116. 

*'^he had laid aside the rings which used to grace her 
ankles, lest the sound of them shoold expose her to cala* 
Mity."-— jisio^ic Researches, 

. Jif ost of the Indian women have on each arm, and also 
above the ankle, ten or twelve rings of gold, silver, ivory, 
or coral. They spring on the leg, and, when they walk, 
mmki0 a a«iie, witn wkich tiiey are much pleased. Their 
hands and toes are generally adorned with laige rings. 

Sonntrai» 
** In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their UmkUng ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, 
and their round tires like the moon." 
<* The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers. 
The bonnets, and the ornaments of the iegSy &c.*' 

Jsaiah III. 18. 



Were her long fingers tinged.— P. 110. 
His fingers, in beauty and slenderoess appearing as the 
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Ted Bieta, • or the rays of the sun, being tinged with' 
J] inna, seemed bnuches of trampareot red coral. 

Bahar Domisft. 

She dispenses gifts witli small delicate lingers, sweetly 
flowing at their tips, like the white and crimson worm 
of Dabia, or dentifrices made of Esel wood. 

MoaUakat, Poem of JtmrioOtait, 

Tho Hinna, says the translator of the Babar-Daoush, 
is esteemed not merely ornamental, bat medicinal : and 
I have myself often experienced in India a most refresh- 
ing coolness through the whole habit, from an embro- 
cation, or rather plaster of Hinna, applied to the soles 
of my feet, by prescription of a native physician. The 
effect lasted for some days. Bruce says it is nsed not 
only for ornament, but as an astringent to keep the hands 
and feet dry. 

This unnatural fashion is extended to animals. 

Departing from the town uf Aium, ne luct, abont five 
hundred paces from the gate, a young man of good fami- 
ly, followed by two servants, and mounted, in the fashion 
of the country, upon an ass, whose rump was painted red. 

Tavemier, 

In Persia, *' they dye the tails of those horses which 
are of a light colour with red or orange." — Hanway* 

Ali, the Moor, to whose capricious cruelty Mungo 
Park was so long exposed, *' airways rode upon a milk- 
white horse, with its tail dyed red." 

When Pietro della Valle went to Jerusalem, all b» 



* The 9iiraculously shining band of Moses. 
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cnmels were made orange-colour with beona. He layt 
hp had seen in Rome the manes and tails of certain horses 
which came from Poland and Hungary » coloured in like 
manner. He conceited It to be the same plant, which 
was sold in a dry or pnWerised state, at Naples, to old 
women, to dye their, gray hairs flaxen. 
» jilfgnado^ a word derived from Alfena, the Portugueze. 
or Moorish name of this plant, is still used in Portugal 
as a phrase of contempt for a fop. 

The light thone rosy f that the darkened lidty ^c. — P. 117. 

The blackened eye-lids and the reddened flogers were 
£asteni customs, in use among the Greeks. I'hey are 
•till amcmg the tricks of the Grecian toilette. The ft- 
Biales of the rest of iiurope have never added them to 
their list of ornaments. 

Wreathed the red ftower'crown round, j«.— P. 117. 

The Mimosa Selam produces splendid flowers of a 
|»eantifiil red colour, with which the Arabians crown 
their heads on their days of festival. — Kiebuhr, 

2heir work voom done, their path of ruin pott. — P. 119* 

The large locusts, which are near three inches long, 
are not the most destructive; as they fly, they yield to 
the current of the wind, which hurries them into the sea, 
or into sandy deserts, where they perish with hunger or 
fetigue. Tlie young locusts, that cannot fly, are the most 
ruinous ; they are about fifteen lines in length, and the 
thickness of a goose quill. They creep over the country 
in such multitudes, that they leave not a blade of grass 
behind ; and the noise of their feeding aimoiinces their 
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apprMcb at some dbtance. The devattmliont of looati 
Mcreue the price of proTitioaiy and oAea occasloa h> 
fnioei; bat the Moon find a kiad of cotapenBatioa ii 
■lakiBg fiDod of these iasects ; prodigtoas qaantitlesait 
brooght to market salted aad dried like red horriaek 
They baye ao oil> and raacid taate, which habit aaly 
can render afreeable ; they are eai hercy howe? car, witk 
pleasore.— Ckenier. 

In 1778, the empire of Morocco was raTagedbytheit 
insects. In the summer of that year, such clouds of lo- 
custs came from tlie south, that they darkened the air, 
and devoured a part of the harvest. Their ofisprlng, 
which they left on the ground, committed ttiU asach 
greater mischief. Locusts appeared, aad bred anew io 
the follovi ing year, so tint in tlie spring the country was 
wholly covered, and they crawled one over the other hi 
search of their subsistence. 

It has been remarked, in speaking of the climate of 
Morocco, that the young locusts are those which are the 
roobt mischievous; and that it seems almost impoasible to 
rid the land of these insects and their ravages, when the 
country once becomes thus afflicted. In order to pre- 
serve the huusrs and gardens in the neighbourhood of ci- 
ties, they dig a ditch two feet in depth, and as much In 
width. This they pallisade with reeds close to each 
other, and inclined inward toward the ditch ; so that the 
insects, unable to climb up the slippery reed, fall back 
into the ditch, where they devour one another. 

This was the means by which the gardens and vine- 
yards of Rabat, and the city itself, were delivered from 
this scourge, in 1779. The intrenchment, which was, at 
least, a league in extent, formed a semicircle from the 
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sea to the rWer, which aeparates Rabat from Bailee* 
Tlw qaaotity of yoaog locnttt here anembled was sq pro* 
dUgiovs, that, on the third day, the ditcli could not bo 
^proacbed becanse of the stench. The whole coontry 
was eaten up, the very bark of the fig, pomegranate, and 
orange tree, bitter, hard, and corrosive as it was, could 
not escape the voracity of these insects. 

The lands, ravaged throughout all the western provin- 
ces, produced no harvest ; and the Moors being obliged 
to live on their stores, which the exportation of com 
(permitted till 1174) had drained, began to feel a dearth. 
Their cattle, for which they make no provision, and 
which, in these climates, have no other subsistence than 
that of daily grazing, died with hunger i nor could any 
be preserved but those which were in the neighbourhood 
of mountains, or in marshy grounds, where the re-growth 
of pasturage is more rapid. 

la 1780, the distress was still farther increased. The 
dry winter had checked the products of the earth, and 
given birth to a new generation of locusts, who devoured 
whatever had escaped from the inclemency of the sea- 
son* The husbandman did not reap even what he had 
sowed, and found himself destitute of food, cattle, or 
seed com. In this time of extreme wretchedness, the 
poor ielt all the horrors of famine. They were seen 
wandering over the country to devour roots, and, per- 
haps, abridged their days, by digging into the entrails of 
the earth in search of the crade means by which they 
might be preserved. 

Vast numbers. perished of indigestible food and want. 
I have beheld country people in the roads, and in the 
«jl^eetS| who had died of hunger, and who were thrown 
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ftcron atMs to be taken and buried. Fatliera sold their 
children. The husband, with the consent of his wife, 
woald take her into another province, there to bestow 
her in marriage, as if she were his sister, and afterwards 
come and reclaim her when his wants were no loi^^ se. 
great. I have seen women and children mn a^ter cameb, 
and rake in their don;, to seek for some indigested grain 
of barley, which, if they found, they devoured with avi- 
dity. Ckenkr. 

From far Khorauan f — P. 120. 

The Abmelec, or eater of locukts, or grashoppers, is a 
bird which better deserves to be described, perhaps, than 
most others of which travellers have given us an account, 
because the facts relating to it are not only strange in 
themselves, but so well and distinctly attested, that bow- 
ever surprising tbe^ may seem, we cannot but afford 
them our belief. The food of this creature is the locust, 
or the grasbopper ; it is of the size of an ordinary hen, if« 
feathers black, its wings large, and its flesh of a greyish 
colour. Tbey fly generally in great flocks, as the star- 
lings are wont to do with us. But the thing which ren- 
ders these birds wonderful is, that they are so fond of the 
water of a certain fountain in Corasson, or Bactria, that 
wherever that water is carried, tbey follow ; on which 
account it is carefully preserved ; for where ever the lo- 
custs fall, the Armenian priests, who are provided with 
this water, bring a quantity of it, and place in jars, or 
pour.it into little channels in the fields : the next day 
whole troops of these birds arrive, and quickly deliver 
the people from the locusts.*-: Universal History, 

Sir John Chardin has given us the foUowipg passage 
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fhHB an ancient traTeller, in relatiota to this bird. In 
GypniSy about the time that the corn wai ripe for tlie 
sickle, the earth produced such a quantity of cavalettes, 
or locusts, that they obscured someiimei the splendour of 
the sun. WhercYer these came, they burnt and eat up 
all. For this there was no remedy, since^ as fast as they 
were destroyed, the earth produced more : God, how- 
ever, raised tliem up a means for their deiiYerance, which 
happened thus. In Persia, near the city of Cuerch, tliere 
is a fountain of water, which has a wonderful property 
of destroying these insects ; for a pitcher full of this be- 
ing carried in the open air, without passing through 
bouse or Tault, and being set on an high place, certain 
birds which follow it, and fly and cry after the men who 
carry it from the fountain, come to the place where it is 
Axed. These birds are red and blaclc, and fly in great 
flocks together, like starlings ; the Turks and Persians 
call them Musulmans. These birds no sooner came to 
Cyprus, but they destroyed the locusts with which the 
island was infested ; but if the water be spilt or lost, 
these creatures immediately disappear; which accident 
fell out when the Turks took this island ; for one of them' 
going up into the steeple of Famagusta, and finding there 
a pitcher of this water, he, fancying that it contained gold 
or silver, or some precious thing, broke it, and spilt what 
was therein ; since which the Cypriots have been 9§ 
much tormented as ever by the locusts/' 

On the confines of the Medes and of Armenia, at cer- 
tain times a great quantity of Birds are seen who resem- 
ble our blackbirds, and they have a property suflBciently 
morions to make roe mention it. When the corn in these 
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parts bfgiu to grow, it ii astoaitluag to Me Um anmbef 
of Locofts with wbicli all the fields aie corered. The 
Arraeniaos have no other aietbod of deliTeriiig theoMelf ct 
firom these ifisects, than by goiag in procession roaid the 
fields, and sprinkling tbea with a particnlar water, wbick 
they talce care to preserve in their hoases ; for this water 
eones from a great distance. They fetch it from a Well 
beloBging to one of their Convents near the frontierSyaaA 
they say that the bodies of many Christian martyrs were 
formerly thrown into this well. These processions, and 
the sprinkling, continue three or fonr days ; after which 
the Birds that I have mentioned come in great flights ; 
and whether it be that they eat the JLocasts, or drive 
them away, in two or three days the conntry is cleared 
of them — TatMffiier. 

At Mosul and at Haleb, says Niebahr, I heard;^ much 
of the Locust Bird, without seeing it. They there call 
it Samarmar, or, as others pronounce it, Samarmog. It is 
said to be black, larger than a sparrow, and no ways 
pleasant to the palate. I am assured that it every day 
destroys an incredible number of Locusts ; they pretend 
nevertheless, that the Locusts sometimes defend them- 
selves, and devour the Bird with its feathers, when they 
have overpowered it by numbers. When the children 
in the frontier towns of Arabia catch a live Locust, they 
place it before them, aud cry Samarmog ! And because 
it stoops down terrified at the noise, or at the motion of 
the child, or clings more closely to its place, the children 
believe that it fears the name of its enemy, that it hides 
itself, and attempts to throw stones. The Samarmog ii 
not a native of Mosul or Haleb, but they go to seek it lo 
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Khoraflan with much ceremony* When the Locusts 
multiply very greatly, the government sends personi 
worthy of trust %o a spring near the village of Samarunf 
situated in a plain between four mountains, by Meickedf 
or ifttsa er ridda, in that province of Persia. The depu- 
ties^ with the ceremonies prescribed, fill a chest with this 
water, and pitch the chest so that the water may neither 
evaporate nor be spilt before their return* From the 
spring to the Town whence tiiey were sent, the chest 
BUist always be between heaven and earth; they must 
neither place it on the ground, nor under any roof, lest 
It should lose all its virtue. Mosul being surrounded with 
a wall, the water must not pass under the gate-way, but 
it is received over the wall, and the chest placed upon 
the Mosque Nebbi Gurgis, a building which was formerly 
a church, and which, in preference to all the other build- 
ings, has had from time immemorial the honour to pos* 
sess this chest upon its roof. When this precious water 
has been brought from Khorasan with the requisite pre- 
cautions, the common Mahommedans, Christiau, and 
Jews of Mosul, believe that the Samarmog follows the 
water, and remains in the country as long as there is fi 
single drop left in the chest of Nebbi-Gurgis. Seeing 
one day a large stork's nest upon this vessel, I told a 
Christian of some eminence in the town, how much I 
admired the quick smell of the Samarmog^ who perceived 
the smeU of the water through such a quantity of ordure ; 
he did not answer me, but was very much scandalized 
that the government should have permitted the stork to 
mak^ her nest upon so rare a treasure, and still more 
angry, that for more than nine years, the government 
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luid not leiit to procure fresh water. — NUiuhr, Bete^ i* 

Dr Russel describes tku bird as aboat the size of a 
starliof ; tlie body of a flesh colour, the rest of its plum- 
age black, the bill and legs black also. 

For tkete myiterunu Una were legible^ — P. 121. 

The Locusts are remarkable for the hieroglyphic that 
they bear upon the forehead } their colour is green 
throughout the whole body, excepting a little yellow 
rim that surrounds their head, which is lost at their eyes. 
This Insect has two upper wings pretty solid; they are 
green like the rest of the body, except that there is in 
each a little white spot. The Locust keeps them ex- 
tended like- great sails of a ship going before the wind ; 
it has besides two other wings underneath the former, 
and which resemble a light transparent stuff pretty much 
lilce a cobweb, and which it makes use of in the manner 
of smack sails that are along a vessel ; but y^ hen the Lo- 
cust reposes herself, she does like a vessel that lies at 
anchor, for she keeps the second sails furled under the 
first. — Norden, 

The Mahommedans believe some mysterious meanio|; 
is contained in the lines upon the Locust's forehead. 

I compared the description in the poem with a locust 
which was caught in Leicestershire. It is remarkable 
that a single insect should have found its way so fkr in- 
land. 

Flies the large-headed Screamer of the night. — P. 183. 
An Arabian expression from the Moallakat : — *' She 
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tarns ber right side, as if she were in fear of some large* 
keaded Screamer of the night." — Potm of Antara. 

Glare in the darknett of that dreadful noon.'— P. 12S. 

Id the ninth volame of the Spectator is an accooifl of 
the total Eclipse of the Sun, Friday, April S9, 1715. It 
is in a strain of vile bombast ; yet some circumstances 
are so flne, tiiat even such a writer coald not spoil them : 
'* The dilTerent modiOcations of the light formed colours 
the eye of man has been five hunared years unacquainted 
with, and for which I can find no name, unless I may be 
allowed to call it a dark gloomy sort of light, that scat- 
tered about a more sensible and genuine horror, than the 
most consummate dariuiess. All the birds were struck 
dumb, and hung their wings in moody sorrow ; some few 
pigeons, that were on the wing, were afraid of being 
benighted, even in the mom, alighted, and took shelter in 
the houses. The heat went away by degrees with the 
light. But wh«n the rays of the sun broke out afresh, 
the joy and the thanks that were in me, that God made 
to us these signs and marks of his power before he exer- 
cised it, were exquisite, and such as never worked upon 
me so sensibly before. With my own ears I heard a cock 
crow as at the dawn of day, and he welcomed with a 
strange gladness, which was plainly discoverable by the 
cheerful notes of his voice, the sun at its second rising, 
and the returning light." 

The Paper is signed B> and is perhaps by Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 
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Fat eat quoque brut^ 
TeUurif docitem monitit caUatibut esse, 

MAMBRUNI CONITANTINVS* 



'HALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE FpURTlI BOOK. 



\y UA«R IS yon dawDinff ft^rtn. 

That in the darkness meets 

The delegated youth ? 
as the shadow of a fire at noon, 
>ale reflection on the evening brook 

Of Glow-worm on the bank, 

lied to guide her winged paramour. 

\ 

loment, and the brightening image shaped 
Mother's form and features. *' Go/' she cried, 
> Babylon, and from the Angek learn 
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** What talisman thy task reqaires.'' 
The Spirit huog towards him when she ceas'dl* 
As though with actual lips she would have given 

A mother's kiss. His arms outstretch^. 
His body bending on. 
His mouth unclos'd, and trembling into speech^ 
He prest to meet the blessing, . . but the wind 
Played on his cheek : he look'd, and he beheld 
The darkness close. ^ Again ! again V* he criedi 
«* Let me again behold thee l'' from the darkness 

His Mother's voice went forth; 
** Thou shalt behold me in the hour of death/^ 

Day dawns, the twilight gleam dilates. 
The Sun comes forth, and, like a god. 
Rides through rejoicing heaven. 
Old Moath and his daughter, from their tent. 
Beheld the adventurous youth. 
Dark moving o'er the sands, 
A lessening image, trembling through their tears. 
Visions of high emprize 
- Beguil'd his lonely road; 
And if sometimes to Moath's tent 
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The involuntary mind recarr'dy 
ncy, impatient of all painful thoughts, 
ctur'd the bliss should welcome his return. 

In dreams like these he went. 

And still of every dream 

Oneiza formed a part, 
ad Hope and Memory made a mingled joy* 

In the eve he arriv'd at a Well, 

The Acacia bent over its side. 

Under whose long light-hanging boughs 

He chose his night's abode. 
here, due ablutions made, and prayers performed. 

The youth his mantle spread. 

And silently produced 

His solitary meal. 
*he silence and the solitude recall'd 
>ear recollections; and with folded arms, 
^hinking of other days, he sate, till thought 
lad left him, and the Acacia's moving shade. 

Upon the sunny sand. 

Had caught his idle eye ; 

And his awaken'd ear 
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Heard the grey Lizard's chirp. 
The only sound of life. 

As thus in vacant quietness he sate, 
A Traveller on a Camel reach'd the Well, 
And courteous greeting gave. 
The mutual salutation past. 
He by the cistern, too, his garment spread. 
And friendly converse cheer'd the social meal. 

The Stranger was an antient man. 
Vet one whose green old age 
Bore the fair characters of temperate youth. 
So much of manhood's strength his limbs retained. 
It seem'd he needed not the staff he bore. 
His beard was long, and grey, and crisp; 
Lively his eyes and quick. 
And reaching over them 
The large broad eye-brow curl'd. 
His speech was copious, and his winning words 
Enrich'd with knowledge, that the attentive youth 
Sate listening with a thirsty joy. 

10 
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So, in the coarse of talk. 
The adventurer youth enquir'd 
Whither his course was bent ? 
Id Man answered, ^ to Bagdad I go.^ 
; so welcome sound, a flash of joy 
indled the eye of Thalaba; 
«* And I too," he replied, 
'' Am journeying thitherward; 
ne become companion of thy way !" 
Courteous the Old Man smilM, 
And willing in assent. 
Old Man, 
on art young for travel. 

Thalaba. 

Until now 
' past the desert boundary. 

Old Man. 
loble city that we seek, 
rilt behold magnificent palaces, 
hy obelisks, and high-domM Mosque^ 
ch Bazars, whither from all the world 
iotts merchants meet, and market there 
'orld's collected wealth. 



\ 
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Bigdad 
to the fifie of ancieiu BabrloB 
And Nimrocf 5 imptooB tcmp&e } 

Old AKabl 

From ifae walk 
Tis bat a long day^s dutance. 

Tbalaba. 

And the ruins ? 
Old Masl 
A mighty mass remains; enough to tell us 
How great our fathers were, how little we. 
Men are not what thev were: the*r crimes and foUiei 
Have dwarf'd them down from the old hero race 
To 8uch poor things as we ! 

Thalaba. 

At Babylon 
I have heard the Angels expiate their guih« 
Haruth and Manith. 

Old Man. 

Tis a history 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse^s tale. . 
Which children, open-eyed and mouth'd, devour; 
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; as garrulous ignorance relates, 
I it and believe. ••• Bat all things feel 
er of Time and Change ! thistles and grass 
e desolate palace, and the weeds 
lood root in the aged pile of Truth, 
e you heard the tale ? 
Thalaba: 

Thus • • on a time 
els at the wickedness of man 
indignant wonder : that in vain 
(id signs were given, and Prophets sent, • • 
bstinacy this ! a stubbprnness 
ey said, that should for ever bar 
I of mercy on them. Allah heard 
brgiving pride, and bade, that two 
mtempted Spirits should descend, 
. earth. Haruth and Maruth went, 
sn Sentencers ; they fairly heard 
&te of men to their tribunal brought, 
fully decided. At the length 
1 came before them ; beautiful 
IS, as yonder Evening star, 
d lustre of whose lovely light 
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£f en now her beaoty shines. They gaz'd on her 
With fleshly eyes» they tempted her to sin. 
The wily woman listeQ'd, and leqoir'd 
A previous price, the knowledge of the name 
Of God. She learnt the wooder-woiking nam^ 
And gave it utterance, and its viitne bore her 
Up to the glorious Presence^ and she told 
Before the awefbl Judgment-Seat, her tale. 

Old Man. 
I know the rest The accused Spirits were called: 
Unable of defence, and penitent. 
They own'd their crime, and heard the doom deseM 
Then they besought the Lord, that not for ever 
His wrath might be upon them; and implor'd 
That penal ages might at length restore them 
Clean from offence ; since then by Babylon, • 
In the cavern of their punishment they dwelL 
Runs the conclusion so ? 

Thalaba. 

So I am taught. 

Old Man. 

The common tale ! and likely thou hast heard 

How that the bold and bad, with impious rites 

10 
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ide upon their penitence, and force, 
it from loathing and reluctant lips, 
gorcery-secret ? 

Thalaba. 

Is it not the truth ? 

Old Mam. 
thou hast seen the Traveller in the sands 
i through the dizzy light of hot noon-day, 
i as the giant race of elder times, 
his Camel, than the monstrous Elephant, 
. of a vaster bulk* 

Thalaba. 

A frequent sight. 

Old Man. 
hast thou never, in the twilight, fancied 
liar object into some strange shape 
form uncouth ? 

Thalaba. 

Aye ! many a time. 

Old Man. 

Even so 
;8 view'd at distance through the mist of fear, 
leir distortion terrify and shock 
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The abused sight 

Thalaba* 

But of these Angels fat6 
Thus in the uncreated Book is written. . , 

Old Man. 
Wisely, from legendary fables. Heaven 
Inculcates wisdom. 

Thalaba, 

How then is the truth ? 
Is not the dungeon of their punishment 
By ruin'd Babylon ? 

Old Man. 
By Babylon 
Haruth and Maruth may be found. 

Thalaba. 

And there 
Magicians learn their impious sorcery ? 

Old Man. 
Sod, what thou sayest is true, and it is false. 
But night approaches fast ; I have travelled far. 
And my old lids are heavy; . . on our way 
We shall have hours for converse; • .let us now 
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m to oar due repose. Son^ peace be with thee ! 

So ID his loosen'd cloak 

The Old Man wrapt himself. 

And laid his limbs at length : 
1 Thalaba in silence laid him down, 
hiie he lay, and watch'd the lovely Moon, 

O'er whose broad orb the boughs 

A mazy fretting framed. 
Or with a pale transparent green 

Lighting the restless leaves, 
3 thin Acacia leaves that playM above. 
The murmuring wind, the moving leaves 

Lull'd him at length to sleep, 
th mingled lullabies of sight and sound. 

; 80 the dark Magician by his side, 
>aba, who from the Domdaniel caves 
Had sought the dreaded youth. 
!nt he lay, and simulating sleep, 
. by the long and regular breath he knew 

« The youth beside him slept. 

•Carefully th^rib he rose^ 
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Aod« bending oyer hun, survey'd him near ; 
And secretly he cursM 
The dead Abdaldar's ring^ 
Arm'd by whose amulet 
He slept from danger safe. 

Wrapt in his mantle Thalaba repos'd. 

His loose right arm pillowing his easy head* 

The Moon was on the Ring^ 

Whose crystal gem returned 

A quiet« moveless light. 
Vainly the Wizard vile put forth his hand. 

And strove to reach the gem. 
Charms, strong as hell could make them, made it safi 

He called his servant fiends. 
He bade the Genii rob the sleeping youth. 

By the virtue of the Ring, 

By Mahommed's holier power. 

By the holiest name of God, 
Had Thalaba disarmed the evil race. 

Baffled and weary, and convinced at length. 
Anger, and fear, and rancour gnawing him. 
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le accursed Sorcerer ceasM his vain attempts. 
Content perforce to wait 
Temptation's likelier aid. 
sstless he lay, and brooding many a wile. 

And tortur'd with impatient hope, 
id envying with the bitterness of hate 
16 innocent youth, who slept so sweetly by. 

le ray of morning on his eye-lids fell. 
And Thalaba awoke. 
And folded his mantle around him. 
And girded his loins for the day ; 
tien the due rites of holiness observM. 
His comrade too arose. 
And with the outward forms 
f righteousness and prayer insulted God* 
They filled their water skin, they gave 
The Camel his full draught 
lien on the road, while yet the morn was young, 
And the air was fresh with dew. 
Forward the travellers went, 
''ith various talk beguiling the long way. 
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Bat 90on the youths whose busy mind 
Dwelt on Lobaba's wonder-stirring words. 
Renewed the unfinish'd converse of the night. 

Thalaba. 
Thou said'st that it is true, and yet is false. 
That men accurst attain at Babylon 
Forbidden knowledge from the Angel pair : 
How mean you ? 

LOBABA. 

All things have a double power. 
Alike for good and evil. The same fire 
That on the comfortable hearth at eve 
WarmM the good man, flames o'er the house at night. 
Should we for this forego 
The needful element ? 
Because the scorching summer Sun 
Darts fever, wouldst thou quench the orb of day? 
Or deemest thou that Heaven in anger formM 
Iron to till the field, because when man 
Had tipt his arrows for the chase, he rushM 
A murderer to the war ? 

Thalaba. 

What follows hence ? 
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LOBABA. 

at nothing in itself is good or evil, 
t only in its use. Think you the man 
iiseworthy, who by painfol study learns 
e knowledge of all simples^ and their power^ 
aling or harmful ? 

Thalaba. 

All men hold in honour 
e skilful Leech. From land to land he goes 
fe in his privilege ; the sword of war 
ares him ; Kings welcome him with costly gifts ; 
id he who late had from the couch of pain 
hed a languid look to him for aid, 
ews him with brighten'd eyes, and blesses him 
his first thankful prayer. 

LOBABA. 

Yet some there are 
ho to the purposes of wickedness 
)ply this knowledge, and from herbs distil 
ason, to mix it in the trusted draught 

Thalaba. 
Allah shall cast them in the fire 
hose fuel is the cui^ ! there shall they 
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Eadiue the eTer-bnniiiig agony, 
ConsmniDg siill in flamea^ and. still renewM. 

Ldbaaa. 
But is their knovrledge therefore in itself 
Unlawful ? 

Thalaba. 
That were foolishness to think 

LOBABA. 

O what a glorious animal were Man, 
Knew he hut his own powers^ and, knowing, gave them 
Room for their growth and spread ! The Horse obeys 
His guiding will ; the patient Camel bears him 
Over these wastes of sand ; the Pigeon wafts 
His bidding through the sky : . . and with these triumphs 
He rests conteated ! . . with these ministers, • , 
When he might awe the Elements, and make 
Myriads of Spirits serve him ! 

Thalaba. 

But as how ? 
By a league with Hell, a covenant that binds 
The soul to utter death ! 

LOBABA. 

Was Solomon 
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:cur8t of God ? yet to his talismans 

!)edient, o'er his throne the birds of Heayen, 

leir waving virings his san-shield, fannM aroand him 

le motionless air of noon ; from place to place, 

I his will reinM the viewless Element, 

e rode the Wind ; the Genii reared his temple, 

id ceaselessly in fear while his dead eye 

erlook'd them, day and night pursu'd their toil, 

i dreadful was his power. 

Thalaba, 

But 'twas from Heaven 
is wisdom came ; God's special gift, . . the guerdon 
f early virtue. 

LOBABA. 

Learn thoii, O young man I 
od hath appointed Wisdom the reward 
>f study ! T\8 a well of living waters, 
iThose inexhattstible bounties all might drink, 
»ut few dig deep enough. Son ! thou art silent,. . 
*erhaps I say too much, . • perhaps offend thee. 

Thalaba. 
Tay, I am young, and willingly, as becomes me, 
lear the wise words of age. 
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LOBABA. 

Is it a crime 
To mount the horae, because forsooth thy feet 
Can serve thee for the journey ? . . is it sin. 
Because the Hem soars upward in the sky 
Above the arrow's flight, to train the Falcon 
Whose beak shall pierce him there ? The powers which 

Allah 
Granted to man^ were granted for his use; 
All knowledge that befits not human weakness 
Is placed beyond its reach . . . They who repair 
To Babylon, and from the Angels learn 
Mysterious wisdom, sin not in the deed. 

Thalaba. 
Know you these secrets ? 

LOBABA. 

I? alas, my Son, 
My age just knows enough to understand 
How little all its knowledge ! Later years 
Sacred to study; teach me to regret 
Youth's unforeseeing indolence, and hours 
That cannot be recalled I Something I know 
The properties of herbs, and have sometimes 
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ght to the afflicted comfort and relief 
\xe secrets of my art ; under His blessing 
loot whom all had failed ! Also of Gems 
re some knowledge, and the characters 
tell beneath what aspect they were set. 

Thalaba. 
:e you can interpret then the graving 
nd this Ring? 

LOBABA. 

My sight is feeble, Son> 
I must view it closer ; let me* try ! 

The unsuspecting Youth 
forth his finger to draw off the spelL 

Even whilst, he held it forth. 

There settled there a Wasp, 
just above the Gem infixed its dart ; 
)urple-swoln the hot and painful flesh 

Rose round the tighten'd Ring, 
baffled Sorcerer knew the hand of HeaveUi^ 

And iqwardly blasphemed. 

Ere long Lobaba's heart, 
itful in wiles, devis'd new stratagem. 
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A mist arose at nooD, 

Like the loose hanging skirts • 
Of some low.cload that^ by the breeze impell'd. 

Sweeps o'er the momitain side. 

With joy the thoughtless youth 

That grateful shadowing haii'd; 

For grateful was the shade. 
While through the silver-lighted haze. 
Guiding their way, appear'd the beamless Sun. 

But soon that beacon fail'd ; 

A heavier mass of cloud. 

Impenetrably deep. 

Hung o'er the wilderness. 
" Knowest thou the track ?" quoth Thalaba, 
" Or should we pause, and wait the wind 
" To scatter this bewildering fog ?" 

The Sorcerer answer'd him 
" Now let us hold right on, . . for if we stray, 
" The Sun to-morrow will direct our course.'* 
So saying, he toward the desert depths 

Misleads the youth deceived. 

Earlier the night came on. 
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moon, nor stars, were visible in Heayen; 
when at morn the youth unclos'd his eyes, 
(new not where to turn his face in prayer* 
*' What shall we do ?" Lobaba cried. 

The lights of Heayen haye ceas'd 
To guide us on our way. 

" Should we remain and wait 

** More favourable skies ? 
on would our food and water fail us here ! 

" And if we venture on, 
lere are the dangers of the wilderness \'* 

" Sure it were best proceed !" 

The chosen youth replies, 
haply we may reach some tent, or grove 

" Of dates, or stationed tribe. 

" But idly to remain, 
ere yielding efibrtless, and waiting death." 
wily Sorcerer willingly assents. 

And farther in the sands, 
e of heart, he leads the credulous youth. 

Still o'er the wilderness 
Settled the moveless mist 
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The timid Antelope, that heard their steps. 
Stood doobtdil where to turn in that dim light; 
The Ostrich, blindly hastening, met them full. 
At night, again in hope. 
Young Thalaba laid down ; 
The morning came, and not one guiding ray 

Through the thick mist was visible. 
The same deep moveless mist that mantled all. 

Oh for the Vulture's scream. 
Who haunts for prey the abode of humankind ! 
Oh for the Plover's pleasant cry 

To tell of water near ! 
Oh for the Camel-driver's song ! 
For now the water-skin grows light. 
Though of the draught, more eagerly desir'd. 
Imperious prudence took with sparing thirst 
Oft from the third night's broken sleep. 
As in his dreams he heard 
The sound of rushing winds. 
Started the anxious youth, and look'd abroad^ 
^ In vain ! for still the deadly calm endur'd. 
Another day past on ; 
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The water-skin was drain'd ; 

But then one hope arriv'd^ 
For there was motion in the air! 
The sound of the wind arose anon. 

That scattered the thick mist, 
ad lo ! at length the loyely face of Heayen I 

Alas • . a wretched scene 

Was open'd on their yiew. 
They lookM around, no wells were near. 

No tent, no human aid ! 
at on the Camel lay the water-skin, 
ad their dumb servant difficultly now, 
irer hot sands and under the hot sun, 

Dragg'd on with patient pain. 
But oh the joy ! the blessed sigKt ! 
'hen in that burning waste the Travellers 
.w a green meadow, fair with flowers besprent, 
zure and yellow, like the beautiful fields 
f Engird, when amid the growing grass 
lie blue-bell bends, the golden king-cup shinesf, 

In the merry month of May ! 
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Oh joy ! the Travellers 
Gaze on each other with hope-brighten'd eyes. 
For sure through that green meadow flows 
The living stream ! and lo I their famishM beast 

Sees the restoring sight ! 
Hope gives his feeble limbs a sudden strength. 
He hurries on ! . . . The herbs so fair to eye 
Were Senna, and the Grentian's blossom blue. 
And kindred plants, that with unwater'd root 
Fed in the burning sand, whose bitter leaves 

Even frantic Famine loathed. 

In uncommunicating misery 

Silent they stood. At length Lobaba cried, 

" Son, we must slay the Camel, or we die 

" For lack of water ! thy young hand is firm, . . 

" Draw forth the knife and pierce him !" 

Wretch aqcurst ! 
Who that beheld thy venerable face. 
Thy features fix'd with suffering, the dry lips. 
The feverish eyes, could deem that all within 
Was magic ease, and fearlessness secure. 
And wiles of hellish import ? The young man 
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Paus'd with reluctant pity : but he saw 
His comrade's red and painful countenance^ 
And his own burning breath came short and quicks 
And at his feet the gasping beast 

Lies, over-worn with want. 
Then from his girdle Thalaba took the knife 
With stem compassion, and from side to side 

Across the CameFs throat 

Drew deep the crooked blade. 
Servant of man, that merciful deed 
For ever ends thy suffering; but what doom 
Waits thy deliverer ! ''Little will thy death 

" Avail us !" thought the youth. 
As in the water-skin he pour'd 

The Camel's hoarded draught : 

It gave a scant supply. 
The poor allowance of one prudent day. 

Son of Hodeirah, though thy steady soul 

Despair'd not, firm in faith. 
Yet not the less did suffering Nature feel 
Her pangs and trials. Long their craving thirst 
Struggled with fear, by fear itself inflamM ; 
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But dr6p by drop, that poor. 
That last supply, is drain'd ! 

Slill the same burniag son ! no cloud in heayen \ 

The hot air quiyers, and the sultry mist 
Floats o'er the desert, with a show 

Of distant waters, mocking their distress ! 

The youth's parch'd lips were blacky 
His tongue was dry and rough. 
His eye-balls red with heat. 
His comrade gaz'd on him with kx^ 

That seem'd to speak of pity, and he said 
" Let me behold thy Ring; 

" It may have virtue that can save us yet !" 
With that he took his hand 
And view'd the writing close. 
Then cried with sudden joy, 
" It is a stone, that whoso bears, 
*' The Genii must obey ! 
" Now raise thy voice, my Son, 

*' And bid t^emin his name that here is written 
" Preserve us in our need.'' 
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./' Nay r' answer'd Thalaba, 
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Shall I distrust the providence of God ? 
" Is it not He most save ? 
*' If Allah wills it not, 
" Vain were the Genii's aid/' 

Whilst he spake, Lobaba's eye. 

Fall on the distance fiz'd. 

Attended not his speech. 

Its fearful meaning drew 

The looks of Thalaba. 
Columns of sand came moying on. 

Red in the burning ray. 

Like obelisks of fire. 
They nish'd before the driving wind. 

Vain were all thoughts of flight ! 

They had not hop'd escape, 
ould they have backed the Dromedary then. 

Who in his rapid race 
lyes to Uie tranquil air a drowning force. 

High . • high in heaven upcurFd 
The dreadful sand-spouts mov'd, 
wift as the whirlwind that impelled their way» 
They rush'd toward Uie travellers 1 
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The M Magician shriekV), 
And k>! the Ibreinosl bants. 
Before the whirlwind's force. 

Scattering afar a burning shofwer of sand. 
" Now by the virtue of the Bing, 
Save us [** Lobaba cried. 
** While yet thou hast the power, 
** Save us 1 O save us ! now \^ 
The youth made no rqily. 

Gazing in awefiil wonder on the scene. 

" Why dost thou wait I'* the Old Man exclaimU 
'* If Allah and the Prophet will not save, 
" Call on the Powers that will !" 

" Ha ! do I know thee. Infidel accurst ?" 
Exclaimed the awakenM youth. 

^ And thou hast led me hither. Child of Sin ! 
'* That fear might make m^ sell 
" My soul to endless death !*' 

''•pool that thou art \" Lobaba cried, 
'' Call upon him whose name 
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" Thy charmed signet bears. 
Or die the death thy foolishness deserves 1 
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Servant of Hell ! die thou \" quoth Thalaba. 

And leaning on his bow 

He fitted the loose string, 
nd laid the arrow in its resting-place. 
Bow of my Father, do thy duty now !" 
He drew the arrow to its point. 

True to his eye it fled. 

And full upon the breast 

It smote the wizard man* 
Astonished, Thalaba beheld 

The blunted point recoil. 

A proud and bitter smile 

Wrinkled Lobaba^s cheek. 
Try once again thine earthly arms \" he cried.- 

" Rash Boy ! the Power I serve 
" Abandons not his votaries. 
It is for Allah's wretched slaves, like thou. 
To serve a master, who in the hour of need 

" Forsakes them to their fate ! 
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^ I leaTe thee !" . • • and he shook his atafl^and called 
The Chariot of his charms. 

Swift as the Tiewkss wind. 
Self-moved, the Chariot came, • 
The Sorcerer mounts the seat. 

** Yet ooce more weigh thy danger !** he exdaimU 
'* Ascend the car with me, 
'' And with the speed of thought 
" We pass the desert bounds.'' 

The indignant youth vouchsafed not to reply. 

And lo ! the magic car begins its course ! 

Hark ! hark ! . . he screams . • Lobaba screams ! 
What, wretch, and hast thou raisM 

The rushing Terrors of the Wilderness 
To fall on thine own head ? 
Death ! death ! inevitable death ! 
Driven by the breath of God, 

A column of the Desert met his way. 
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How great our fathers were, how little we»-^P, 188. 

The Mnssalmaiis are immatably prepossessed, that as 
the Earth approaches its dissdation, its sons and daugh- 
ters gradually decrease in their dimensions. As for Dag- 
jia]> they say, he will find the race of mankind dwindled 
into sach diminutive pigmies, that their habitations in 
citie», and all the best towns, will be of no other fabric 
than the shoes and slippers made in these present ages, 
placed in rank and file, in seemly ^nd regular order; al- 
lowing one pair for two round families. — Morgan's Hist. 
9f Algiers, 

The Cady then asked me, << If I knew when Hagiuge 
was to come V *' 1 have no wish to know any thing 
about him," said I ; *M hope those days are far off, and 
will not happen in my time." << What do your books 
say concerning him ?" says he, affecting a look of great 
wisdom. ** Do they agree with ours ?" «* I don't know 
that,'' said I, « till I hear what is written in your books." 
" Hagiuge Magiuge," says he, << are little people not so 
big as bees, or like the zimb, or fly of Sennaar, that 
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!■ great nrm oat of the carth» aye, in moltitodes 
tluit ci— nt be courted ; two of their chiefs are to ride 
■poa aa aas aad ererr hair of that ass is to be a pipe, 
aad t%ery pipe b to plaj a diflerent kind of music, and 
all that hear aad follow them are to be carried to belL** 
" I know theai not,** said I ; ^ aad, in the name of the 
Lord, 1 fear them not, were they twice as little as yoa 
say they are, and twice as namerons. I tmst in God I 
shall nerer be so fond of music as t<f go to hell after ao 
ass, for all the tanes that he or they can play." — Bruce. 
These very little people, according to Thevenot, are 
to be great drinkers, and will drink the sea dry. 

/a the tmild fasfre, £fc— P. 169. 

The story of Harath and Manrth, as in the Poen, may 
be foaad in D*Herbelot, and in Sale's notes to the Konio. 
Of the diflerent accounts, I have preferred that which 
makes Zohara originally a woman, and metamorphoses 
her into the planet Venus, to that which says the planet 
Venus descended as Zohara to tempt the Angels. 

The Arabians haye so childish a loye of rhyme, that 
when two names are usually coupled they make them 
jingle, as in the case of Haruth and Maruth. Thus they 
call Cain and Abel, Abel and Kabel. I am informed 
that the Koran is crowded with rhymes, more particu- 
larly at the conclusion of the chapters. 

j4 previous price, the knowledge of the nemte 
Of God. P. 170. 

The Ism-Ablah — The Science of the Name of God. 
They pretend that God is the lock of this science^ and 

3 
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Iktahommed the key ; that conseqoeitly none bot Ma- 
hommedaDs can attain it ; that it discovers What paases 
in distant countries; that it familiarizes the possessors 
with the Genii, who are at the command of the initiated, 
and who instnurt them ; that it places the winds and the 
Masons at their disposal ; that it heals the bite of ser- 
pents, the lame, the maimed, and the blind. They say, 
that some of their greatest Saints, sach as AbduUcaiiry 
Ckeilani of Bagdad, and Ibn Mwm^ who resided in the 
soath of Yemen, were so far advanced in this science by 
their devotion, that they said their prayers every noon 
in the Kaba of Mecca, and were not absent from their 
own houses any other part of the day. A merchant of 
Mecca, ivho had learnt it in all its forms from Mahom- 
med el D^aB&d^jeni (at present so fonous in that city,) 
|Mretended that he himself being in danger of perishing at 
sea, had fastened a billet to the mast with the usual 
ceremonies, and that immediately the tempest ceased. 
He showed me at Bombay, but at a distance, a book 
which contained all sorts of figures and matheniatical 
tables, with instructions how to arrange the billets and 
the appropriate prayers for every circamstaace. Bat he 
%ould neither saffier vie to touch the iMok, nor copy the 
title. 

There are some Mahommedans who shut themselves up 
in a dark place without eating and drinking for a long 
time, aad there with a kmd voice repeat certain short 
prayers till they faint. "When they recover, they pretend 
to have seen not only a crowd of spirits, but -God himself, 
and even the Devil. But the tree initiated in the Ism- 
Allah do not seek these visions. The secret of discover- 
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ing hidden treasares belongs also, if I mistake not, to the 

Huge M the gUmt race oftldtr iimuj-^'P, 171. 

One of the Arabs whom we saw from afar, and whe 
was mounted upon a Camel, seemed higher 4han a tower, 
and to be moving in the air; at first this was to me a 
strange appearance, however it was only the effect of 
refraction. The Camel which-tbe AxA was upon touched 
the ground like ail others. There was nothing then ex- 
traordinary in this phenomenon, -and I afterwards saw 
many appearances exactly similar in the di^ Countries. 
Niebuhr. 

'* They surprised you, not indeed by a sudden assault; 
but they advanced, and the sultry vapour of noon, through 
which you saw them, increased their magnitude.'*— -Jfoa^ 
lakat. Poem of Hareth, 

So in his looiCfCd cloak 

The Old Man wrapt himself. ^P. 173. 

One of these Hykes is usually six yards long and five or 
six feet broad, serving the Arab for a complete dress in 
the day, and for his bed and covering in the night. It 
is a loose but troublesome kind of garment, being fre> 
quently disconcerted and falling upon the ground, so that 
the person who wears it is every moment obliged to tuck 
it up, and fold it anew about his body. This shews the 
great use there is for a girdle in attending any active em- 
plo}'ment ; and in consequence thereof, the force of the 
scripture injunction alluding thereunto, of having our 
Ifiyns girded. The method of wearing these garments, 
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with the use they are at other timet put to, in senriiig for 
coverlets to their' beds, should induce ns to talse the finer 
sort of them at least, such as are wore by the ladies and 
persons of distinction, to l>e the peplut of the ancients. 
1% is very probable lilcewise, that the loose folding gar- 
ment (the Toga I take it to be) of the Romans, was 
of this kind ; for if the drapery of their statues is to in- 
struct us, this is actually no other than what the Arabs 
appear in, when they are folded up in their Hyhes, In- 
stead of the ^6uia, they join together, with thread or a 
Wooden bodkin, the two upper comers of this garment^ 
which, being first placed over one of tbeir shoulders, they 
fold the rest of it afterwards round their bodies. — Shaw, 
The employment of the women is to prepare their 
wool, spin, and weave in looms hung lengthways in their 
tents. These looms are. formed by a Ibt of an ell and a 
half long, to which the threads of the warp are fixed at 
one end, and at the other on a roller of equal length ; 
the weight of which, being suspended, keeps them stretch- 
ed. The threads of the warp are so hung as to be readily 
intersected. Instead of shuttles, the women pass the 
thread of the woof through the warp with their fingers, 
and with an iron comb, having a handle, press the woof 
to give a body to their cloth. Each piece, of about five 
ells long, and an ell and a half wide, is called a haick ; 
it receives neither dressing, milling, nor dying, but is 
immediately fit for use. It is the constant dress of the 
Moors of the country, is without seam, and incapable of 
varying, according to the caprices of fashion : when 
dirty it is washed. The Moor is wrapped up in it day 
and night ; and this haick is the living po^el of tl\p drar 
pery of the ancients.— C/i<nien 
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If tboa at all take thy neigbbfHir*! raimeiit to pled)^) 
tboa thalt deliver it aoto bim by that the Sim goeth 
/down. 

For that is bis coreriog only, it i» bis raineat for hit 
skin.: wherein shall be sleep ? — Exedut^ xzii. 26^ 21. 

Contuming ttill inflames^ and still reneml'ds — P. 178. 

Fear the lire, whose Kiel b men and stones prepared 
for the nDbelierers.— 'K^orofi, Chap. 8^ 

Verily, those who dtsbelteye our signs, we will sorely 
cast to be broiled in hell fire ; so often as their skins sfaaU 
be well bamed, we will give them other skins In ex- 
change, that they may take the sharper torments— ITo- 
raa, Chap. 4. 

Thtir waving toingt his win-sAieU.— P. 1T9« 

The Arabians attribute to Solomon a perpetual enmity 
and warfare against wicked Genii and Giants; on the 
subject of his wonder-working Ring, their tales are innop 
merable. They have even invented a whote race of Pre- 
Adamite Solomons, who, according to them, governed 
the world successively, to the number of 40, or as others 
affirm, as many ns 72. All these made the evil Genii 
their unwilling;^ Drudges. — D*Herbelot. 

Anchieta was going in a canoe to the mouth of the ri* 
ver Aldea, a delightful spot, surrounded with mango 
trees, and usually abounding with birds called goarazes, 
that breed there. These birds are about the size of a 
hen, their colour a rich purple, inclining to red. They 
are white when hatched, and soon become black ; but as 
they grow larger^ lose that colour, and take this rich and 
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beautiful purple. Our navigators had reached tlie place, 
but when they should have ei\}oyed the fine prospect 
which delights all who pass it, the sun was excessively 
hot ; and this eye-pleasure was purchased dearly, when 
the whole body was in a profuse perspiration, and the 
rowers were in a fever. Their distress called upon Jo- 
seph, and the remedy was no new one to him. He saw 
three or four of these birds perched u|)oa a mango, and 
calling to them in the Brazilian language, which the 
rowers understood, said, go you, call your companions, 
and come to shade these hot servants of the Lord. The 
birds stretched out their necks, as if in obedience, and 
away they went to seek for others, and in a short time 
they came flying in the shape of an elegant cloud, and 
they shadowed the canoe a good league out to sea, till 
the fresh sea-breeze sprung up. Then he told them 
they might go about their business ; and they separated 
with a clamour of rude but joyful sounds, which were 
•niy understood by the Author of Nature, who created 
them. This was a greater miracle than that of the cloud 
lyith which God defended his chosen people in the wil- 
derness from the heat of the sun, inasmuch as it was a 
more elegant and fanciful parasol. Acho fue foy maior 
piirtento ette qu^ o da nuvem, com que deot defendeo no de* 
terto a teu Povo mimoso do color do sol, tanto qttanto mak 
tern de gracioto et aprasivel ette chapeo de tol, que aquelle. 

This was one of Anchicta's common miracles. Jacob 
Biderman ^as an epigram upon the subject, quoted in 
the Jesuit's life. 

Hesperii peterent cum barbara littora mysts, 
^t.sociis eger pluribus unus erat. 
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lile satmi eitincto, Phcebi quia lampadis aesttt 

Occoltoqae ari, qaestas ab igne caput ; 
Qoaesiit io prora, si qaam daret angidiis umbranii 

Nulla Md io prorae partibus umbra fuiL 
Qoaesiit in poppi, nihil umbrae puppis habebat, 

Summa sed urebant solis, et ima foces« 
His cupiens Anchieta malis succurrere, solam 

Aera per medium tendere vidit avem* 
Vidit, «i socias, ait, I, qussre cohortes 

Aliger atque redux cum l^one veni. 
Dicta probavit avis, celerique citatior Euro, 

Cognatum properaC, qussrere jussa gregem. 
Milleque noz socib comitata revertltur alis, 

Mille sequi visae, mille praeire ducem. 
Ittille supra, et totidera, juKtaque, Infraque TolabiUiti 

Omnis ad Anchietas turba vocata preces. 
Et simal ezpansis facta testudine penois, 

Desaper in tostas incubuere rates. 
£t procul inde diem, et lucem pepulere diet, 

Debile dum mollis conderet umbra caput. 
Scilicet hsBC fiereot, ut canopea repente 

Anchieta artifices, esse coegit aves. 
Vida do Veneravel Padre Joseph de Anchieta, da com' 
panhia de Jesu, Taumaiurgo do Novo Mundo, na Provincia 
do Brasil. compotta pello P, Simam de Vasconcellos, dameS" 
ma companhia, — Lisbon. ICiii. 

The Jesuits probably stole this miracle from the Ara- 
bian story of Solomon ; not that they are by any means 
deficient in invention ; but they cannot be suspected of 
ignorance. 

Jn a very old book, the Margarita Philosophical is an 
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« 

BCcoont of a parasol more convenieot, though not in so 
elegant a tatte, as that of the wonder-worker Anchieta« 
There is said to be a nation of one- legged men $ and one 
of these anipeds is represented in a print, lying on his 
Iratrk) under the shade of his own great foot. It is pro- 
bably a classical lie. 

The most quaint account of Solomon*8 wisdom is in Dn 
Bartas. 
Hee knowes - - - 

Whether the Heavens sweet-sweating kisse appear 
To be Pearls parent, and the Oysters pheer, 
And whether, dusk, it makes them dim withall, 
Cleer breeds the cleer, and stormy brings- the pale : 
Whether from sea the amber-greece be sent, 
Or be some jQshes pleasant excrement 
He knowes why the Earth^'s immoveable and round, 
The lees of Mature, centre of the mouod $ 
Hee knows her mesure ; and hee knows bedide 
How Coloquintida (duely apply'd). 
Within thedarknesse of the Conduit-pipes, 
Amid the winding of our inward tripes. 
Can 50 discreetly the white humour take. 

Sylvester^t Du Bartas, 

He rode the wind, ^c. — P. 179. 
" And we made the wind * subject unto Solomon ; i( 



* They say that he had a carpet of green silk, on 
which his throne was placed, being of a prodigious 
length and breadth, and sufBcient for all his forces to 
stand on, the men placing themselves on his right hand^ 
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blew in the morning for a month, and in the evening for 
a month. And we made a fountain of molten bran to 
flow for f him. And some of the Genii were obliged to 
work in his presence, by the will of his Lord \ and who- 
ever of them tamed aside from oar command, we will 
caase him to taste the pain of hell-flre. \ They made 
for him whatever he pleased, of palaces and statues, \ 
and large dishes, like fish-ponds, || and cauldrons stand- 
ing firm on their trevets. * And we said. Work righte- 



and the spirits on his left \ and that when all were in or- 
der, the windi at his command, took up the carpet, and 
transported it, with all that were upon it, where8oe?er 
he pleased ; the army of birds at the same time flying 
over their heads, and forming a kind of canopy to shade 
them f^om the sun. 

+ A fountain of molten brass. This fountain, they say, 
was in Yeman, and flowed three days in a month. 

\ We will cause him to taste the pain oi hell-fire; or, 
as some expound the words, we caused him to taste the 
pain of burning ; by which they understand the correc- 
tion the disobedient Genii received at the hands of the 
Angel set over them, who whipped them with a' whip of 
fire, 

^ Statues. Some suppose these were images of the An- 
gelK and l^rophets, and that the making of them was not 
forbidden, or else that they were not such images as were 
forbidden by the law. Some say these Spirits made him 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of his throne, 
and two eagles, which jv ere set above it ; and that when 
he mounted it, the lions stretched out their paws, and 
when he sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings. 

|{ Dishes like fish-ponds ; being so monstrously large, 
that a thousand men might eat out of each of them at 
once. 

* And cauldrons standing firm on their trevets, — These 
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•usneas, O fomily of David, with thanksgiving; for few 
of my seryaots are thankful. And when we had decreed 
that Solomon should die, nothing discovered his death 
unto them, except the creeping thing of the earth, which 
gnawed his staff, f 

And when his body fell down, the Genii plainly per- 
ceived, that if they had known that which is secret, they 
had not continued in a vile punishment." 



cauldrons, they say, were cnt out of the mountains of 
Yaman, and were so vastly big, that they could not be 
moved ; and people went op to them by steps. 

f Nothing discovered his death but^he creeping thing 
of the earth, which gnawed bis staff. — The commenta- 
tors, to explain this passage, tell us, that David, having 
laid the foundations of the temple of Jerusalem, which 
was to be in lieu of the tabernacle of Moses, when he 
died, left it to be finished by his son Solomon, who em- 
ployed the Genii in the work : that Solomon, before the 
edifice was completed, perceiving his end drew nigh, 
begged of God, that his death might be concealed from 
the Genii, till they had entirely finished it : that God 
therefore so ordered it, that Solomon died as he stood at 
bis prayers, leaning on his staff, which supported the 
body in that posture a full year; and the Genii, suppo« 
sing him to be alive, continued their work during that 
term; at the expiration whereof, the temple being per- 
fectly completed, a worm, which had gotten into the 
staff, eat it through, and the corpse fell to the groun^y 
and discovered the King's death. 

Possibly this fable of the temple being built by Genii, 
and not by men, might take its rise from what is men? 
tioned in Scripture, that the house ^as built of stone, 
made ready before it was brought thither ; so that there 
was neither hammer nor axe, nor tool of iron heard in 
the house, while it was building. 
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Ok for the Plover*$ pleanmt cry. — P. 184. 

In placet ifvhere there was water, we found a beautifiil 
Tarlcty of the plover. — Niebuhr, 

Oh for the camel-driver* $ tong.^P. 184. 

The camels of the hot countries are not fastened one 
to the tail of the other as in cold climates, but suffered to 
go at their will like herds of cows. The camel driver 
follows singing, and from time to time giving a sudden 
whistle. The louder he sings and whistles, the faster the 
camels go, and they stop as soon as he ceases to sing. 
The camel-drivers^ to relieve each other, sing alternate- 
ly ; and when they wish their beasts to brouse for half an 
hour on what they can find, they amuse themselves hy 
smoking a pipe, after which beginning again to sing, the 
camels immediately proceed. —Tavemier, 

Even frantic Famine loath' d. — P. 186. 

At four in the afternoon we had an unexpected enter- 
tainment, which filled oar hearts with a very short-lived 
joy. The whole plain before us seemed thick covered 
T\ ith green grass and yellow daisies. We advanced to the 
place with as much speed as our lame condition would 
suffer us ; but how terrible was our disappointment, when 
we found the whole of that verdure to consist in senna 
and coloquintida, the most nauseous of plants, and the 
most incapable of being substituted as food for man or 
beast !-—Br«Cf. 
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Then from his girdle Thalaba took the knife.-^P. 18T. 

The girdles of these people are usually of worsted, 
▼ery artfully woven into a variety of figures, and made 
to wrap several times about their bodies; one end of 
them, by being doubled and sewn along the edges, serves 
them for a purse, agreeable to the acceptation of the 
■word Ztfim in the Holy Scriptures : the Turks and Arabs 
make a further use of their girdles, by fixing their knives 
and poinards in them ; whilst the Hojias, i. e. the writers 
and secretaries, are distingubhed by having an ink horn, 
the badge of their office, suspended in the like situation. 
Shaw» 

Acrou the CatneVs throat,^^!^, 187. 

On the road we passed the skeleton of a camel, which 
now and then happens in the desert. These are poor 
creatures that have perished with fatigue : for those 
which are killed for the sustenance of the Arabs, are 
carried away, b^nes and altogether. Of the hides are 
made the soles of the slippers which are worn in Egypt, 
without any dressing, but what the sun can give them. 
The circumstances of this animaPs death, when his. 
strength fails him on the road, have something in them 
aflfecting to humanity. Such are his patience and perse- 
verance, that he pursues his journey without flagging, as 
long as he has power to support its weight ; and such are 
his fortitude and spirit, that he will never give out, until 
nature sinks beneath the complicated ills which press 
upon him. Then, and then only, will he resign his bur- 
den and body to the ground, Not stripes, nor caresses, 
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■or food, Dor rest, will make him rise a^in ! His Tigour 
b eihausfed, and life ebbs out apace ! This the Arabs 
are very sensible of, and kindly plai^|;e a sword into the 
breast of the'dying beast, to shorten hb pangs. Even the 
Arab feeb remorse when he commits this deed ; hb har- 
dened heart b moved at the loss of a faithful serrant.— 
EJUt Irwin, 

In the Monthly Magazine for Janaary 1800, b a letter 
from Professor Heering recommending the bitrodoctioa 
of these animals at the Cape ; but the camel b made oaly 
for level countries. '* Thb animal b very ill qualified to 
travel upon the snow or ifct ground; the breadth in 
which they carry their legs, when they slip, often occa- 
sions their splitting themselves $ so that when they ftU 
with great burdens, they seldom rise again."— Jona< H&n- 

The African Arabs say, if one should put the question, 
v}hich is best for you, O Camel, to go up hill or down ? he 
will make answer, God's curse light on >m both, where* 
soever they are to be met with, — Morgan's Hist, of Algiers. 

Ho creature seems so peculiarly fitted to the climate 
in which it exists. We cannot doubt the nature of the 
one lias been adapted to that of the other by some dispo" 
sing intelligence. Designing the Camel to dwell in a coun- 
try where he can find little nourish ment> nature has been 
sparing of her materials in the whole of his formation. 
She has not bestowed upon him the plump fleshiness of 
the ox, horse, or elephant ; but limiting herself to what 
is strictly necessary, she has given him a small bead with- 
out ears, at the end of a long neck without flesh. She has 
taken from his legs and thighs every muscle not immedi- 
ately requisite for motion ; and, in short, has bestowed 
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on his withered body only the vessels and tendons neces- 
sary to connect his frame together. She has furnished 
him with a strong jaw, that he may grind the hardest ali- 
ments; but lest he should consume too much, she has 
contracted his stomach, and obliged him to chew the 
jcad. She has lined his foot with a lump of flesh, which, 
sliding in the mud, and being no way adapted for climb- 
iiig, fits him only for a dry, level, and sandy soil, like 
that of Arabia. She has evidently destined him likewise 
to slavery, by refusing bim every sort of defence against 
his enemies. Destitute of the horns of the bull, the hoofs 
of the horse, the tooth of the elephant, and the swiftness 
of the stag, bow can the Camel resist or avoid the at- 
tacks of the lion, the tyger, or even the wolf ? To pre- 
serve the species, therefore,^nature has concealed him in 
the depths of the vast deserts, where the want of vegeta- 
bles can attract no game, and whence the want of game 
repels every voracious animal. Tyranny must have ex- 
pelled man from the habitable parts of the earth, before 
the Camel could have lost his liberty. Become domestic, 
be has rendered habitable the most barren soil the world 
contains. He alone supplies all hb master's wants. The 
milk of the Camel nourishes the family of the Arab, un- 
der the various forms of curds, cheese, and butter ; snd 
they often feed upon his flesh. Slippers and harness are 
made of his skin, and tents and clothing of his hair. 
Heavy burthens are transported by his means, and when 
ttie earth denies forage to the horse, so valuable to the 
Bedouin, the she- camel supplies that deficiency by her 
milk, at no other cost, for so many advantages, than a 
few stalks of brambles or wormwood, and poimded date 
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kcnek. «• great b the iapiiff ■■rr •f the CmicI to tht 
4cKrt, that were H deprived ef that mieM aauMl, it 
■Mt iafaUibly late ercry iahahitaM.- Vmimey^ 

Cfdistmu wmUn^ fc.— P. 1 88. 

Where aay part of thoe DeMrti b tmadj aad levd^ 
the honxoo is at it for artreaoaucal obKrratioas a* the 
•ea, aad appcan, at a Haall dotaace, to be ao \em a col- 
Icetioa of water. It wai likewise rqanlly farpriniig ta 
obienre, ia what aa eitraordiaary ■inafr every olgect 
appeared to be Biagaiicd within it; inMBach, that a 
•hrab feea^d af big at a tree, aad a flock of Achbobbas 
might be mistaken for a caraTaa of Camels. This seem- 
faif collection of water always advaacres aboat a qoarter 
of a mile before as, w liilst the intermediate space appean 
to be io one continued glow, occasioned by the ifaiveriiig 
nndolating motion of that qaick succession of vaponn 
and exhalatiom, which are extracted by the powerful 
influence of the 8un.<^-5ftai0. 

In the Bahar Danosh is a metaphor drawn from thii 
optical deception. ** It is the ancient custom of For- 
tune, and time has long established the habit, that she at 
first bewilders the thirsty travellers in the path of desire, 
by the mi^ty vapour of disappointment ; but when their 
distress and misery has reached extremity, suddenly re- 
lieving them from the dark windings of confusion and 
error, she conducts them to the fountains of enjoyment." 

<< The burning heat of the sun was reflected with dou- 
ble violence from the hot sand, and the distant ridged of 
the hills, seen through the ascending vapour, seemed to 
wave and fluctuate like the unsettled sea.'* — Mungo.Park» 
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<' I shake the lash over my Camel, and she quickens 
her pace, whilo the sultry vapour rolls in waves over the 
buniiiJg cliffs,"— Jtfoai/o/cat. Poem of Tarafa. 

Hit tongue was dry and rotig^.— P. 1B8. 

Perhaps no traveller but Mr Park ever survived to re- 
late similar sufferings. 

*' I pushed on as fast as possible, in hopes of reaching 
some watering-place in the course of the night. My 
thirst was by thb time become insufferable ; my mouth 
was parched and inflamed ; a sudden dimness would fre- 
quently come over my eyes, with other symptoms of 
fainting ; and my horse being very much fatigued, I be- 
gan seriously to apprehend that I should perish of thirst. 
To relieve the burning pain in my mouth and throat, I 
chewed the leaves of different shrubs, but found them all 
bitter, and of no service to me. 

A little before sunset, having reached the top of a 
gentle rising, I climbed a high tree, from the topmost 
branches of which 1 cast a melancholy look over the 
barren wilderness, but without discovering the most 
distant trace of a human dwelling. The same dismal 
uniformity of shrnbs and sand every where presents it- 
self, and the horizon was as level and uninterrupted as 
that of the sea. 

'* Descending from the tree, I found my horse devour- 
ing the stubble and brushwood with great avidity ; and 
as I was now too faint to attempt walking, and my horse 
too much fatigued to carry me, 1 thought it but an act 
of bum^ty, and perhaps the last 1 should ever have 
it in ni^ power to perform, to take off his bridle and let 
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him shift for himself; in doing which I was suddenly af- 
fiected with siclLDcss and ipddiness, and fttlling upon the 
sand, felt as' if the hoar of death wa^ fast approaehinf. 
Here tbep, thought I, after a short but ineffectual strog- 
fie, terminate all my hopes of being osefbl in my day and 
generatioB ; here most the short span of my life come to 
an end. — I cast (as I believed) a last look on the saiw 
roonding scene, and whilst I reflected on the awftil change 
that was about to take place, thb world, with itseigoy- 
meots, seemed to vanish from my recollection. ^ >tatare, 
however, at lenKth resumed its ftmctions ; and on reco" 
▼ering my senses, I foond myself stretched upon the saad 
with the bridle still in my hand, and the sun just sinking 
behind the trees. I now summoned all my resohitioD, 
and determined to make another effort to prolong my 
eibtence. And as the evening was somewhat cool, I 
resolved to travel as far as my limbs would carry me, in 
hopes of reaching (my only resource) a watering place. 
With this view I put the bridle on my horse, and dri* 
viog him before me, went slowly along for about an 
hour, when 1 perceived some lightning from the north- 
east, a most delightful sight, for it promised rain. The 
darkness and lightning increased very rapidly; and in 
less than an hour I heard the wind roaring among the 
bushes. I had already opened my mouth to receive the 
refreshing drops which I expected, but I was instantly 
covered with a cloud of sand, driven with such force by 
the wind as to give a very disagreeable sensation to my 
face and arms, and 1 was obliged to mount my horse and 
stop under a bush, to prevent being suffocated. The sand 
continued to fly iu amazing quantities for near an hour, 
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after which I again set forward, and (ravelled with dif- 
ficulty, aotil ten o'clock. About this time 1 was agree- 
ably gurprized by some very vivid flashes of lightning, 
followed by a few heavy drops of rain. In a little time 
the sand ceased to fly, and I alighted, and spread oat all 
my clean clothes to collect the rain, which at length I 
saw would certainly fall. — For more than an hour it 
rained plentifully, and I quenched my thirst by wringing 
and sucking my clotheB.'''*-P«rh'« TraveU in the Interior 
0f Africa. 

Could they have back*dthe Dromedary^ ^c. — P. 189. 

All the time I was in Barbary 1 could never get sight 
of above three or four Dromedaries. These the Arabs 
call Mehera, the singular is Meheri. They are of seve- 
ral sorts and degrees of value, some worth man^ common 
Camels, others scarce woith two or three. To look on» 
they seem little different from the rest of that species, 
only I think the excrescence on a Dromedary *s back is 
somewhat less than that of a Camel. What is reported ■ 
of their sleeping, or rather seeming scarce alive, for some 
time after coming into this world, is no fable. The 
longer they lie so, the more excellent they prove in their 
kind, and consequently of higher price and esteem* l^one 
lie in that trance more than ten days and nights^ These 
that do, are prettj rare, and are called Aashari , from 
Aashara, which signifies ten In Arabic. 1 saw one such, 
perfectly white all orver, belonging to Leila Oumane 
Princess of that noble Arab Neja, named Ueyl ben Ali, 
I spoke of, and upon which she put a very great value, 
pever sending it abroad but upon some extraordinary 
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•ccaslM, when the greatest expedition was required $ 
haTiog others, inferior in swiftness, for more ordinary 
mesBfes. They say that one of these Aasharies will, in 
one night, and through a level coontry, traverse as much 
ground as any single horse can perform in ten, which is 
DO exaggeration of tlie matter, since many have afiirmed 
to me, that it makes nothing of holding its rapid pace^ 
which is a most violent hard trot, for fodr-and-twenty 
hours upon a stretch, without shewing the least sign of 
weariness, or inclination to bait $ and that having then 
swallowed a ball or two of a sort of paste, made up of 
barley-meal, and may be a little powder of dates among 
it, with a bowl of water, or CameVs milk. If to be had, 
and which the courier seldom forgets to be provided 
with, in skins, as well for the sustenance of himself as of 
his Pegasus, the indefatigable animal will seem as fresh 
as at first setting out, and ready to continue running at 
the same scarce credible rate, for as many hours longeri 
and so on from one extremity of the African Deserts to 
the other ; provided its rider could hold out without 
sleep, and other refresiiment This has been averred to 
me, by, I believe, more than a thousand Arabs and MoorSi 
all agreeing in every particular. 

I happened to be, once in particular, at the tent of 
that Princess, with Ali ben Mahamoud, the Bey, or 
VicerUoy of the Algerine Kastern Province, when he 
went thither to celebrate his nuptials with Ambarca, her 
only daughter, if 1 mistake not. Among other entertain- 
ments she gave her guests, the favourite white Dromedary 
was brought forth, ready saddled and bridled. I say 
|>ridlpd, because the thoo^, which serves, ioistead of a 
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bridle, was put through the hole purposely made in th« 
f;ri8tle t»f the creature^s nose. The Arab appointed to 
mount, was straitly laced, f)*om the very loins quite to 
his throat, in a strong leathern jacket f they never riding 
these animals any otherwise accoutred ; so impetuously 
Tiolent are the concussions the rider undergoet, during 
that rapid motion, that were he to be loose, I much 
question whether a few hours such unintermitting agitation 
would not endanger the bursting of some of his entrails; 
and this the Arabs scruple not to acknowledge. We were 
to be diverted with seeing this fine Ashari run against 
some of the swiftest barbs in the whole Nqja, which is 
famed for having good ones, of the trae Libyan breed, 
shaped like greyhounds, and which will sometimes run 
down an ostridge $ which few of the very best can pre* 
tend to ilo, especially upon a bard ground, perfectly le- 
vel. We ail started like racers, and for the first spurt^ 
most of the best mounted among us kept up pretty well, 
but our grass fed horses soon flagged f several of the Li- 
byan and Numidian runners held pace till We, who atiH 
followed upon a good round hand-gallop, could no longer 
discern them, and then gave out ; as we were told after 
their return. When the Dromedary had been out of our 
sight about half an hour, we again espied it flying to- 
wards us with an amazing velocity, and in a very few 
moments was among us, and seemingly nothing concern- 
ed ; while the horses and mares were all in a foam, and 
scarce able to breathe, as was, likewise, a fleet, tall 
greyhound bitch, of the young Prince^ who had follow- 
ed and kept pace the whole time, and was no sooner got 
back tons, but lay down panting as if ready to expire. I 
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eaonot tell how many miles we went ; bot we were near 
three hours io coming leisurely back to the tents, ye$ 
made no stop in the way. The yofuig Prince Hamet bea 
al Croydom ben Sakhari, and his yoaager brother Mes- 
soud, told their new brother-in law, that they defied all 
the potentates of Africa to shew him such an Aashari; 
and the Arab who rode it, challenged the Bey to lay his 
lady a wager of 1000 ducats, that he did not bring him 
an answer to a letter from the Prince of Waiigala, in less 
than four days, though Leo Africanos, Maimol, and seve- 
ral others, assure us, that it is no less than forty Spanish 
leagues, of four miles each, south of Tuggurt, to which 
place, upon another occasion, as I shall observe, we 
made six tedious days march from the neighlHMrhood of 
Biscara, north of which we were then, at least thirty 
hours riding, if 1 remember rightly. However, the Bey, 
who was a native of Biscara, and consequently well ac- 
quainted with the Sahara, durst not take him up. By all 
circumstances, and the description given us, besides what 
I know of the matter myself, it could not be much less 
than 400 miles, and as many back again, the fellow offer- 
ed to ride, in so short a time ; nay, many other Arabs 
boldly proffered to venture all they were wvrth in the 
world, that he would perform it with all the ease imagi- 
nable — Morgan* s History of Algiers, 

Chenier says*' the Dromedary can travel 60 leagues in 
a day ; his motion is so rapid, that the rider is obliged to 
be girthed to the saddle, and to have a handkerchief be- 
fore his mouth to break the current of the wind." These 
accounts are probably much exaggerated. 

** The royal couriers in Persia wear a white sash gird- 
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ed from the'shoulden to th^ir waist many times aroand 
their bodies, by which means they are enabled to ride 
lor many days without gresit fatigae." — Hanway, 

The dreadful columns mo0''d.— P. 189. 

We were here at once surprised and terrified by a sight 
nrely the most magnificent in the world. In that yast 
expanse of desert, from W. and to N. W. of us, we saw 
a mimber of prodigious pillars of saad at different dis* 
tances, at times moving with great celerity, at others 
•tailLiag with a majestic slowness : at intervals, we thought 
tbey were coming in a very few moments to overwhelm 
OS, and small quantities of sand did actually, more than 
once, reach us. Again they would retreat so as to be al- 
most out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies, and 
these once di^oined, dispersed in the air, and did not ap- 
pear more. Sometimes they were broken near the mid- 
dle, as if struck with a large cannon shot. About noon, 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon 
us, the wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them 
ranged alongside of us about the distance of three miles. 
The greatest diameter of the largest appeared to me at 
that distance, as if it would measure ten feet- They re- 
tired from us with a wind at*S. £). leaving an impression 
upon my mind to which I can give no name; though 
surely one ingredient in it was fear, with a considerable 
deal of wonder and astonishment. It was in vain to think 
of flying, the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could 
be of no use to carry us out of this danger, and the full 
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pcmation of this riyetled pM as if to the spot where I 
stood. 

Ob the 15th, the same appeaiaoce of moTiog pillars of 
sand presented theoiseWes to as, only they seemed to be 
more in number, and lea la size. They came several 
times in a direction close apoo as; that is, I believe, 
withia less than two miles. They began immediately af- 
ter san-rise, lihe a thick wood, and almost darkened the 
sua. Ub rays shimag throogh them for near an hour, 
gave them an appearance of pillars of fire. Oar people 
now became desperate: the Greeks shrieked out, and 
said it was the day of jndgmcnt. Ismael pronounced it 
to be bell, and the Tacororics that the worid was on fire. 
Bruce, 
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Thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle ; thou 
hast subdued under me those that rose up against me* 

Psalm zviii. 89, 
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THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE FIFTH BOOK. 



fV HBN Thalai>a from adoration rose. 
The air was cool, the sky 
With welcome clouds o'ercast. 
Which soon came down in rain* 

He lifted up his fever'd face to hearen. 

And bar'd his head« and stretchfd his hands 
To that delightful shower. 

And felt the coolness flow through every limb. 
Freshening his powers of life. 

A loud quick panting ! Thalaba looks up. 

He starts^ and- his instinctiye hand 

10 
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Gnspt tbe knife hilt ; Ibr close beside 

A Tyger passes him. 
An indolent and hnguid eye 

The passing Tyger tum'd ; 

Bit head was hanging doim. 

His dry tongue Idling low. 
And the short panting of his feyer^d breath 
Came throogh his hot parch'd nostrils painfully. 

The yoimg Arabian knew 
The purport of his harried pace. 

And following him in hope. 

Saw joyfiil from afar 

The Tyger stoop and drink. 

The desert Pelican had built her nest 
In that deep solitude. 
And now, retnmM from distant flight 
Fraught with the river-stream. 
Her load of water had disborthen'd there. 
Her young in the refreshing bath 
Sported, all wantonness; 
Dipt down their callow heada^ 
FilPd the swoln membrane from their ploneless throat 
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Pendant, and bills yet soft; 

And booyant with arch'd breast. 

Plied in nnpractisM stroke 

Tbe oars of their broad feet. 
They, as the spotted prowler of the wild 
Laps the cool waye, aroand their mother crowds 
And nestle andemeath her outspread wings. 

The spotted prowler of the wiM 
Lapt the cool waye, and satiate, from the nest^ 

Gailtless of blood, withdrew. 

The mother bind had moy'd not. 
But cowering o'er her nestliogB, 
Sate confident «nd fJNurless, 

And watch'd the wonted guest. 
But when the human yisitant approach'd» 
The alarmed Pelican 
Retiring from that hostile shap^ 
Gathers her young, and menaces with wings. 
And forward thrusts her threatening neck* 
Its feathers ruffling in her wrath. 
Bold with maternal fear. 
Thalaba drank, and ia the waler«akin 
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Hoarded the preckmB elemeQt. 
Not all he took, but in the large nest left 

Store that sufficed for life ; 
And joomeyiDg onward blest the Carrier Birdj 

And blest, in thankfulness 
TBeir common Father, provident for alL 

With strength renewed, and confident in faitb> 

The son of Hodeirah piooeeds; 
Till after the long toil of many a day. 

At length Bagdad appeared. 

The City of his search. 

He, hastening to the gate. 
Roams o'er the city with insatiate eyes ; . 
Its thousand dwellings, o'er whose level roofs 
Fair cupolas appear'd^ and high-domed mosques, 
And poiiued minarets, and cypress groves. 
Every where scattered in unwithering green. 

Thou too art fallen, Bagdad ! City of Peace, 
Thou too hast had thy day ! 

And loathsome Ignorance, and brute Servitude, 
Pollute thy dwellings now. 
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Erst for the Mighty and the Wise renownM. 

O yet illastrious for remember'cl fame/ 

Thy founder the Victorious, and the pomp 

Of Haroun, for whose name by blood defil'd, 

Yahia's^ and the blameless Barmecides', 

Genius hath wrought salvation ; and the yean # 

When Science with the good Al-Maimon dwelt; 

So one day may the Crescent from thy Mosques 

Be pluck'd by Wisdom, when the enlightened arm 

Of Europe conquers to redeem the East ! 

Then Pomp and Pleasure dwelt within her walls; 
The Merchants of the East and of the West 

Met in her arch'd Bazars ; 

All day the active poor 
Shower'd a cool comfort o'er her thronging streets; 
Labour was busy in her looms; 

Through all her open gates 
Long troops of laden Camels iin'd her roads. 
And Tigris on his tameless current bore 
iVrmenian harvests to her multitudes* 

But not in sumptuous Caravansery 



The adfenUirer idlei there. 

Nor satiates wonder with her pomp and wealth ; 
A long day's distance from the walls 

Stands mined Babylon ! 
The time pf action is at hand; 
• The hope that for so many a year 
Hath been his daily thooght) his n^tly dream. 

Stings to more restlessness. 
He loaths all lingering that delays the hoar 
When^ full of glory, from his quest retnm'd. 
He on the pillar of the Tent beloy'd 

Shall hang Hodeirah's sword* 

The many-colour'd domes 

Yet wore one dusky hoe ; 

The Cranes upon the Mosque 

Kept their night-clatter still ; 
When through the gate the early Traveller past. 
And when at evening o'er the swampy plain 

The Bittern's boom came far. 

Distinct in darkness seen. 
Above the low horizon's lingering light 
Rose the near ruins of old Babylon. 
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Once from her lofty walls the Charioteer 

Looked down on swanning myriads; once she flong 

Her arches o'er Euphrates' conquered tide» 

And through her brazen portals, when she poured 

Her armies forth, the distant nations looked 

As men who watch the thnnder-cloud in fear. 

Lest it should bnrst above them. She was fallen. 

The Queen of Cities, Babylon, was fallen t 

Low lay her bulwarks ; the black Scorpion bask'd 

In the palace courts ; within the saoctoary 

The She-Wolf hid hor whelps.' 
Is yonder huge and shapeless heap, what onoe 
Hath been the aerial Gardens, height on height 
Rising like Media's mountains crown'd with wood. 
Work of imperial dotage ? where the fime 
Of Belus ? where the Golden Image now« 
Which at the sound of dolcimer and lute, 
Cornet and sackbut, harp and psaltery. 

The Assyrian slaves ador'd ? 
A labyrinth of ruins, Babylon 

Spreads o'er the blasted {dain : 
The wandering Arab never sets kis tent 
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Within her walk; the Shepherd eyes aftr 
Her evil towen, and devioas drives his flock* 
Alone unchanged^ a free and hridgeless tid^ 

Euphrates rolls along; 

Eternal Natnre's work. 

Through the broken portal. 
Over weedy fragments, 
Thalaba went his way. 
Cautious he trod, and felt 
The dangerous ground before him with his bow. 
The Jackal started at his steps ; 
The Stork, alarm'd at sound of man. 
From her broad nest upon the old pillar top. 
Affrighted fled on flapping wings ; 
The Adder, in her haunts disturbM, 
Lanced at the intruding staff her arrowy tongue. 

Twilight and moonshine dimly mingling gave 
An awful light obscure. 
Evening not wholly clos'd. 
The Moon still pale and faint. 
An awful light obscure, 
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Broken by many a mass of blackest shade ; 

Long colamn stretchibg dark through weeds and moss. 

Broad length of lofty wall. 

Whose windows lay in light. 
And of their former shape, low-arch'd or square. 

Rode outline on the earth 

Figur'd, with long grass fringed. 

Reclin'd against a column's broken shaft, 
Unknowing whitherward to bend his way. 

He stood, and gaz'd around. 

The Ruins closM him in ; 
It seem'd as if no foot of man 
For ages had intruded there. 

Soon at approaching step 

Starting, he tumM and saw 
A warrior in the moon-beam drawing near. 

Forward the Stranger came. 

And with a curious eye 

Perus'd the Arab youth. 

" And who art thou," he cried, 

*' That at an hour like this 

Wanderest in Babylon ? ' , ■ * 
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'^ A wmy-bfirikler^d ImTeler, toekest thou 
" The nmoul ibiller iMfe } 
" Or comeit thoQ to hkki 
^ The f>tiinder of dw night } 
" Or hait thoa speib to mriie 

^ These ruinsy yaviliiiig from their veoie4 base, 
" Ditckiee their lecrel ivealth ^'^ 



The yonth replied^ " Nor fNmdeniig tvnteUer, 
^ Nor vobber of the «ight» 
^ Nor ikiUM in spelli am L • 
'' I seek the Angeh here^ 
" Haruth and Marqth» Stranger^ in thy turn, 
" Why wander^st thou in Babybn, 
'' And who art Uiou, the questioner }" 

The man was fearles^f, and the tempered pride 

Which toned the voice of Thalaba 
Displeas'd not him, himself of haughty heart. 
Heedless he answer'd, ** Knowest thoa 
" Their cave of punishment ?" . 
Thalaba. 
Vainly I seek it. 
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SflAMttB. 

Alt thM firm of foot 
To tread the ways of danger ? • 

Thalaba, 

Poiat the path ! 
SraANoaa. 
Young Arab ! if thoo hast a heart can beat 
Evenly in danger ; if thy bowels yearn not 
With homan feMn!^ at scenes where «ndi^raoed 
The soldier, tried in batdc^ might look back 
And tremble, follow me I •• for I am boand 
Into that cave of horrors. 

Tbalaba 
Gazed on his comrade : he was ycuag* of port 
Stately and strong; belike his bee had pleas'd 
A woman's eyt, bot the youth read in it 
Unrestrain'd passions, the obdurate sool 
Bold in all evil daring; and it taught, 
By Nature's irresk^ble instinct doubt 
WelUtim'd and wary. Of himself assur'd^ 
Fearless of man, and confident in fakht . 
» Lead on !" cried Tbalaba. 
Mohareb led the way ; 
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And tlirougli tlw timt'd ftrBdi^ 
And tlBoagli tlie tether gate. 
They p«t in sfloiceoo. 

Whit toiiiid it borne on the wind ? 

It it the ttonn that diakes 
The thootaod ookt of the forest ? 
BotTbakba't kmg lodu 
Flow down hit thoidden mofeleat, and the wind 
In hit loose mantle raitet not one feld. 
It it the river^t roar 
Dath'd down tome rocky detcent ? 
Along the level plain 
Euphrates glides unheard. 
What sound disturbs the night. 
Loud as the summer forest in the storm. 
As the river that roars among rocks ? 

And what the heavy cloud 

That hangs upon the vale, 
Tliick as the mist o'er a welUwaterM plain 
Settling at evening, when the cooler air 

Lets its day- vapours fall ; 
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Black as the solplrar-cload. 
That through Vesuvhit, or firom Hecla's moutb> 
Rolls up, ascending from the infernal fires. 

From Ait's bitamen lake 
That heavy cloud ascends ; 
That everlasting roar 
From where its gnshing springs 
Boil their black billows up. 
Silent the Arab youth. 
Along the verge of that wide lake. 
Followed Mohareb's way. 
Toward a ridge of rocks that bank'd its side. 
There from a cave, with torrent force. 
And everlasting roar. 
The black bitumen rolled. 
The moon-light lay upon the rocks ; 
Their crags were visible. 
The shade of jutting cliffi. 
And where broad lichens whiten'd some smooth spot. 
And where the ivy hung 
Its flowing tresses down. 
A little way within the cave 
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The moonlight UA, gknng iStm sable AU 

That giuli'd tamaltiKnis out* 
A little way it entered, then the rock 
Arching its entrance, and the winding way; 

Darkened the unseen depths. 

No eye of mortal man. 
If unenabled by enchanted q>dL 

Had pierced those fearful depths; 

For miBgUng with the roar 
Of the portentous torrent, oft were heard 

Shrieks, and wild yelb tiiat scar'd 
The brooding Eagle from her midnight nest. 

The affrighted countrymen 

Call it the Mouth of Hell ; 
And ever when their way leads near. 
They hurry with averted eyes. 

And dropping their beads fast, . 

Pronounce the Holy Name. 

There pausing at the cavern mootli, 

Mohareb tumM to Thalaba, 

" Now darest thou ejiter in ?" 
" Behold J" the youth replied. 
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And leading in his tnca Ihe dangeroiu way* 
Set foot )irithin the cave, 

*' Stay, Madman!" cried his comiade; '< woulditthou 

rash 

*' Headlong to certain death ? 

" Where are tUne arms to meet 
'' The G«aktian of the Pasoagel^ A lend shriek. 
That shook along the windings ef the caife. 

Scattered the youth's reply. 

Mohareb, when the long re-echoing ceas'd, 
ExclaimU "* Fate fiiveur^d thee, 

'^ Yoong Amb 1 when she wrote upon thy brow 
** The meeting of to->night ; 
** Else sordy had thy name 

'' This hour been blotted from the Book of Life!'' 

So saying, from beneath 
His cloak a bag he drew : 
" Young Arab ! thou art brave,** he cried^ 
** But thus to rush on danger unprepai^d, 
^' As lions spring u|>on tfa» Inmter's speaiv 
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«* Is blind, brute courage. Zohak keeps the care^ 
" Giantly tyrant of prioieTal days. 
^ Force cannot win the passage.^' Thus he said^ 
And from his wallet drew a human hand, 

ShriveH'd, and dry, and black. 

And fitting as he spake 

A taper in its hold, 
Pursued : ** a murderer on the stake had died ; 
** I drove the Vulture from his limbs, and lop^ 
" The hand that did the murder, and drew up 
'* The tendon-strings to close its grasp, 

'* And in the son and wind 

" ParchM it, nine weeks expos*d. 
" The Taper, . . but not here the place to imparl 

" Nor hast tbou done the rites, 
*' That fit thee to partake, the mystery. 
" Look ! it burns clear, but with the air around^ 
*' Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness. 
" This when the Keeper of the Cave shall feel, 

*' Maugce the doom of Heaven, 

" The salutary spell 
^ Shall lull his penal agony to sleep, 

" And leave the passage free." 
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Thalaba answer'd not 
Nor was there time for answer now. 

For, lo ! . Mohareb leads. 

And o'er the vaulted cave, f 

Trembles the accursed tajper^s feeble light. 

There ' where the. narrowing chasm 

Rose loftiej'iJUEi the.hilt, 
Stood Zohak, wrejtchod man^ condemn'd to keep 

His Caxre of punishment. . 

His was the frequent scream 
Which far away the. prowling Jackal heard. 

And howl'd in terror back: 

For. from his shoulders grew 

Two snakes of monster size. 

Which ever at his head 

Aim'd eager their keen teeth 
To satiate raving hunger with his brain. 
He in the eternal conflict oft. would seize 
Their s\yelling necks, and in his giant grasp 
Bruise them, and rend their flesh with btoody imhp 

And howl for agony. 
Feeling the pangs he gave, for of himself 
Inseparable parts, his torturers grew. 
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To him approachiBg now, 
Mohareb heki the withered am^ 
The Taper of enchanted poirer. 
Thf unhallowed spell in hand wuhely held 
Now miniflter'd lo OMrcy; hearilj 

The wietch'i ^elid's clos'd ; 
And Welcone and anfeh 
like the release t>f death, * 
A sudden sleep fell on his Tital powers. 



Yet though along the cave 

Lay Zohak's giant limbs. 
The twin- born serpents kept the narrow pass. 

Kindled their iiery eyes. 
Darted their tongues of terror, and roil'd out 

Their undulating length. 
Like the long streamers of some gallant ship 

Buoy'd on the wavy air. 
Still struggling to flow on, and still withheld. 

The scent of living flesh 

Inflam'd their appetite. 

Prepar'd for all the perils of the cave, 
JVIohareb came. He from his wallet drew 
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Two human heads yet wamu 
O hard of heart ! whom not the Titihle foleer. 
Of retributive Justice, and the doom 

OfZobakiiihissigbt, 

Deterr'd from equal crime ! 
Two human heads, yet warm> he hid 
Before the scaly guafdwns of the pass. 
They to their wionted battquet of old year* 
TumM eager, and the narrow pass was free. 

And Bdw before their pil^ 

The opening cave dilaliis; 

They reach a spacioas raiilt. 
Where the black tiver fountains bont their way. 

Now as a whirlwind's fiirce 

Had ceotet^d oil the spring. 

The gttsbing fleod tolPd tip; 

And now ^ d^en^d roii^ 
Echoed beneath them, as its sodden pause ' 

Left wide a dark abyss^ 
Adown whose, fathomless gufphs the eye was lost. 

Blue flanie» that hovered ci^er the sj^ogv 
Flung liMagk lhe'€aYeitt their tmoettrifl light; 
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Now wmviiig OD the wsves they lay. 

And now their fiery curk . 

Flovr'd in ktog trenet Qp^ : 

And now contracting,. gkuw'd inth trhiter heat. 

Then up thisy shot agai% : 
Darting pale flashes throagh the trannloQS air ; 
The flamesy the red and yellow solphnr-smoke. 
And the black darknew of the. vanity 
Commingling indivisibly. 

^ Here,'* quoth Mohareb^ '^ do the Angeb dwell 

* The Teachers of Enchantment.'* Thalaba 

Then raised his voice, and cried, 
" Haruth and Marutb, hear me ! not with rites 

* Accursed, to disturb your penitence, 

" And learn forbidden lore, 
^ Repentant Angels, seek I your abode, 
" Me Allah and the Prophet mission her^ 

*^ Their chosen servant I. . 
" Tell me the Talisman.-'. . 

'^ And dost thou think," 
Mohareb cried, as with a scomiiil smile 
He glanced upcm his comrade, *' dosithou think 
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^ To trick them of their secret ? for the dopes 
** Of human kind keep this lip-righteousness ! 
" Twill serve thee in the Mosque 
And in the MarkeUplace, . > . 
Bat Spirits view the hieart 
** Only by strong and torturing spells enforced, 
" Those stubborn Angels teach the charm 
^* By which ,we must descend.'' 

*' Descend V said Thalaba. 

But then the wrinkling smile 

Forsook Mohareb's cheek. 
And darker feelings settled on. his brow. 
'' Now by my soul/' quoth he, *' and I believe 

''Idiot! that L have led 
" Some camel-kneed prayer^monger through the care! 
'* What brings thee hither i thou shoidd'st have a hut 
*' By some Saint's grave beside the public way, 

** There to less-knowing fools 

*' fietail thy Koran spraps^ 

^ And in thy turn^ djici civetrlike at laact 
'' In the dung-perfunne :of,thy sanely ! ; # - 
^ Ye whosi I>ii^JtuthaJt^ led byrme^ . 
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^ Feel nninitiate tread 
" Your threshold, this atones ! 
«FiteacriftceheMer 
And forth he flaeb'd hie wcyrnxkn. 
And rais'd the murdeeode blow. 
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There ceae'd his power; his lifted 
Suspended by the spells 
Hung impotent to strike. 
Poor Hypocrite !"' eritod h^ 
And this then is thy fisutk 
«' In Allah and the Prophet ! they had MM 
*' To save thee^ bat fi>r Magic's stolen aid ; 
*' Yea, they bad lef^ thee yondet Seipent^s meal, 

" But that. Id prudent cowaidice, 
* The chosen Servant of the Lord came in# 
*' Safe follower (Sf my path V* 

*' Blasphemer ! dost thou boast of gaiding me ?" 
Kindling with prtde> qttot^ Thl^aba# 
" Blindly the wicked woi'k: 
''The righteott» will of Heaven 1 
"" Sayest tboti, that, diffitdent of Qot, 
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*' In magic spelli I trust ;P 
" Liar ! let witness this !^ 
And he drew offAbdaldai^s Ring, 
And cast it in the golph. 
A skinny hand <^xae ap. 
And caught it as it fell. 
And peals of devilish laughter shook the Cire. 

Then joy suffus'd Mohareb's cheek. 
And Thalaba beheld 
The blue blade gleam, descending to destroy. 

The undefended youth 
Sprung forward, and he seis'd 
Mohareb in bis grasp. 
And grappled with him breast to breast 

Sinewy and large of limb Mohareb was, 
Broad-shoulder'd, and his joints 
Knit firm, and in the strife 
Of danger practis'd well. 

Time had not thus matured young Thalaba : 
But now the enthusiast mindy - 
The inspiration of his sool 

VOL. 1. X 



Fou^d yngqm Vke the atveogth 

Of madiMM tbnmgli hit frame. 
Uohareb reds bdbre him 1 he rigfai ob. 

With katt, with bieaa^ wkh nrnt^ 

Ptesies the staggering fc^ ! 

And now apoQ the brink 

Of that traneadoQi springs • • . 
There with fresh impulse, and a rash of forc^ 

He thinst him from his hold. 

The npwhirling flood receivM 

Mohaieb, then, absorVd, 

Engulph'd him in the abyss. 

Thalaba's breath came fast, 
And^ panting, he breathM out 
A broken prayer of thankfulness. 

At length he spake, and said, 
'* Haruth and Marath ! are ye here ? 
'' Or has that evil guide misled my search }' 
" J, Thalaba, the Servant of the Lord, 
" Invoke you. Hear me. Angels 1 so may Heaven 
** Accept and mitigate your penitence. 
" I go to root from earth the Sorcerer brood, 
" Tell me the needful Talisman I" 
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Thus as he spake, recumbent on the rock 

Beyond the black abyss 

Their forms grew visible* 
A settled sorrow sate upon their brows. 
Sorrow alone, for trace of guilt and shame 
Now nought remained ; and gradual as by prayer 

The sin was purged away. 
Their robe of glory, purified of stain, 
Eesum'd the lustre of its native light 

In awe the youth received the answering voice, 
^ Son of Hodeirah ! thou hast prov'd it here ; 
" The Talisman is Faith." 



NOTES TO BOOK V. 



Lapi the cool watft, ^.-^ P* 881* 

The Pelican makei choice of dry and desert placef to 
lay her eggi ; when her young are batched, the b obliged 
to bring water to them from great dlftancet. To enable 
her to perform this necetiary office^ Nature hai provided 
her with a large tack, which extends from the tip c»f the 
under mandible of her bill to the throat, and holds af 
much water as will supply her brood for several days* 
This water she pours into the nest, to cool her young, to 
allay their thirst, and to teach them to swim. Lions, 
Tygers, and -other rapacious animals, resort to these nests^ 
and drink the water, and* are said not- to ii\jure the 
yonng.«*iSpne2fiVt Phitotophy of Natural Hittary, 

It- is perhaps from this power of cany Ing a supply of 
water- that the pelican is called Jimtnel el Bahar^ the Ca* 
mel of the River. Bruce notices a curioqs blunder upon 
this subject in the translation of Norden*s Travels. On 
loo ii ing into Mr Norden*s Voyage, says he, I was struck 
at first sight with this paragraph : ** We saw, this day, 
ajl>andance of caiaels i but they did not come near 
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eDoagh for ns to shoot thenu*' I thought with myself, 
to shoot camels in Egypt, would be yery little better 
than to shoot men, and that it was very lucky for him the 
ramels did not come near, if that was the only thing that 
prevented him. Upon looking at the note, I see it is 
m small mistake of the translator, who says, that in (be 
original it is Chdmeaux d*eauy Wate^Cameb*; but whether 
they are a particular species of caoielSy ormdiifereot 
kind of animal, he dots not know. 

Every where $cattered, 4'<^.— P. 928. 

These prominent featnres of &■ Oriental city will be 
fonad in all the views of Sir John Chardin* 

The mesquesy the minarets, and numerous copolaay fona 
a aplcodld spectacle i and the flat roolii of. the houseS) 
which are situated on the hills, rising one behind aa« 
other, present a succession of hanging terraces, loter^ 
spersed with cypress and poplar trees* 

Russer* Nat* Hitt, of AleppQ, 

The circuit of Ispahan, taking in the suburbs, is not 
less than that of Paris $ but Paris contains ten times the 
number of its inhabitants. It is not, however, astonish- 
ing that this city is so extensive and so thinly peopled, 
because every family has its own house, and almost every 
house its garden ; so that there is much void ground* 
From whatever side you arrive, you fiiist discover the 
towers of the Mosques, and then the trees which surround 
the houses; at a distance, Ispahan resembles a forest 
more than a town. Tavernier, 

Of Alexandria Voloey says, " the spreading palnw 
trees, the terraced houses, which seem to have no roof,. 
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t]i« lofty tleBder miiMuretey all umoiiiiee to tbe inffSkt 
that lie is la another world." 

Thou too art f Men, Bt^drndi City ^Peac««— P. Mi. 

Almanzor rldlag one day wHh hit coartlen aloog the 
banks of tbe Tigrb, where Seleacia formerly stood, was 
so ddlgfatcd with the beaaty of the eoontry, that he 
resolved there to build his new eapltaL Whilst he wat 
conversing with his atteadants apon this prqiect, ooe of 
them, separating from the rest, met a hermit, whose cell 
was near, and entered into talk with him, and eommoni* 
cated the design of tbe CaMph* The Bermit replied, he 
well knew, by a tradition of the ce — tiy , that a city 
wonld one day be ballt ia that plain, bat that Its Ibwidef 
would be a maa called Moclas, a name very different 
from both those of the Caliph, Giaikr and Almaaaor. 

The Ollcer r^olned AlmaaBort and repeated his con- 
versation with the Hermit. As soon as the Caliph heard 
tbe naaie of Moclas, he descended from his horse, proa* 
trated hiouelf, and retmned thanks to God, for that he 
was chosen to ezecnte his orders* His coarfleii waited 
for an ezplanatioa of this coadoct with eagemem, and 
tbe Caliph told them thas : Dnriag the Caliphate of the 
Ommiades, my bnkhers aad myself being very young, 
and possessing very little, were obliged to live in the 
country, where tech in rotation vi^as io provide suste- 
naace for the whole. On one of my days, as I was wlth- 
ottt money, and bad no means of procuring food, I took 
a bracelet belonging to my nurse and pawoed it. This 
woman made a great outcry, and, after much search, 
di^overed that 1 had been tbe thief* In her anger she 
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Abaicd Bie plentifuUyy and, among other tenns of ire- 
proacb, she called me Moclas, the aame of a farnoot 
robber lo thofe dayi ; and, daring the rest of her life, she 
nerer called om by any other naoie-. Therefore I know 
^hat God has destined mt to perform this Work. 

Marigfiy. 
Almanzor named his new city Dar-al-Salara, the City 
of Peace s bat it obtained the name of Bagdad, from that 
-of this Uemity who dwelt upon its site. 

Thjf founder the Victorunoi, ^c«— P. S23. 

, AlmaoEor signifies the Victorious. 
. Bagdad was ISoaaded in consequence of a singular sn- 
pentidoo. A sect called Ravendiens conceiTed, th^ 
they o^ght to render those honours to the Caliphs which 
tlie Moslem hold should only be paid to the Deity. 
They therefore came in great numbers to Haschemia, 
where the Caliph Almanzor usually resided, and made 
around his palace the same processions and ceremonies 
which the Mof>lem make around the Temple at Mecca. 
The Caliph prohibited this, commanding them not to 
profane a religious ceremony which ought to be reserved 
solely to the Temple at Mecca. The Ravendiens did 
not regard the prohibition, and continued to act as be- 
fore. 

Almanzor, seeing their obstinacy^ resolved to conquer 
it, and began by arresting a hundred of these fanatics. 
This astonished them; but they soon recovered their 
courage, took arms, marched to the prison, forced the 
doors, delivered their friends, and then returned to make 
their procession round the palace in reverence of t|^e 
Caliph. 
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Enraged at this iosolence, the Caliph pat hlmieir at 
the head of his guardi , and advanced agaimt the Raven- 
dien, expecting that hit appearance woald Immediately 
ditperte them. Instead of this, they resisted and repnl- 
sed him so vlgoronsly, that he had nearly ftiHen a tIc* 
tim. But timely succours arrived, and, after u great 
slaughter, these fanatics were expelled 4he town. This 
singular rebellion, arising from excess of loyalty, so dls« 
gusted Almaozor, that he determined to forsake the town 
which had witnessed It, and accordingly laid the foondo* 
tion of fiagdad.-<-Madfny. 

Met in her arch'd Batan.-^P. f^S. 

The homes in Persia are not In the same place with 
their shops, which stand for the most part In long and 
large arched streets, forty or fifty feet high; which 
streets are called Basar, or the Market, and make the 
heart of the cHy, the' houses being In the- oat-'parts, and 
having almost ail gardens belonging to them.— C^rdin. 

At Tauris, he says, ** there are the fairest Basars that 
are in any place of Aslai and it Is a lovely sight to see 
their vast extent, their Urgenew, their beautlftil Duomos, 
and the arches over them." 

At Bagdad the Bazars are all vaulted, otherwise the 
merchants could not remain in them on account of the 
beat. They are also watered two or three times a day, 
and a number of the poor are paid for rendering this ser* 
vice to the public— Tavemifr. 

Exeter Change Is a Bazar. 
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And Tigrit m his taauUst emrremt Ure^^^Pm 923* ' 

Ob the oiker iMe ot iht riter, towards Andiia, mrta 
Mg^hm ike cky, 4kere is a fiiire plmre^ or towor, «iA » 
it a Wr fiasam for BMrcbaats, with ytry nHij Mg> 
l^m wkrre the greatest part of the nareimits stiaogers 
wirfcii cmao to Bahyloa do lie with tlicir ■archMdiae. 
Tkt paasiqg over Tygrk fron Babyloa ta tMs Boroii^ 
ii by a loag bridge, made of boatcs, ciniBed togetlier 
with great ebaines : pcoiridedy that whca the rHcr wax- 
eth great with tlie abundance of raiae that lalletliy thea 
they opea the bridge in tlie niddle, where the ooe-halfe 
of the bridge Iklleth to 'the wattes of Bafe^loo, aad the 
otiier to the brinlu of this Borough, oa^ tlie other side of 
the rirer; and as long as the bridge is open, they pen» 
the river ia saiall boats, with great daageri liccanae of 
the smallnesie of the boats, and tlie oterladlog of then,, 
that with the fiercenesse of the stream they be 0¥er* 
throwen, or els tlie streame doth cary them away; so 
that by thb meanes many people are lost aad drowned^ 

Casar Frederick, in HakbnfU 

Here are great store of victuals, which come from At* 
nenia down the river of Tygris. They are brought upoa 
raftes made of goate's skiones blown full of wind, and 
hordes layde upon them ; which being discharged, they 
open their shinnes, and carry them backe by Camels. 

Ralph Fitch in Hakhiyt, 

The many- colour d domes. — P. 224. 

Tn Tavernier's time there were five Mosques at Bag- 
dad, two of them fine, their large domes covered witik 
tarnished tiles of diflerent colours*. 
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Kept their night^Uttter stifT.— P. 8fl« 

. At BtLgdad are many cranei, who build tkeir Milf n^a 
the tops of tlie minarets, and the loftiest houses. 

At Adanaq«i| cranes are so aboodant, that there Is 
scarcely a boose which has not several nests apon it* 
They are very tame, and the inhabitants never molest 
them. When any thini; dbtorbs these birds, they make 
a violent clatter with their long beaks, which Is some* 
time repeated by the others all over the town ; and this 
noise will sometimes continue for several mimites. It is 
as load as a watchmlui's rattle, and not moch nUike it 
in sound.^-JoeXctofi. 

The cranes were now arrived At their respective qiuur- 
ters, and a cbnple had made their nest, which is bigger 
in circumference than a trashel, on a dome close by oar 
chamber. This pair stood, side by side, with great gra- 
vity, shewing no concern at what was.transacting beneath 
them, but at intervals twisting about their long necks, 
and clattering with their beaks, tamed behind them 
upon their backs, as it were in concert. Thil was con- 
tinned the whole night. An Owl, a bird also nnmoleit- 
ed, was perched hard by, and as frequently hooted. 
Tlie crane is tall, like a heron, but mach larger; the 
body white, with black pinions, the neck and legs very 
long, the head small, and the bill thick. The Turks call 
it friend and brother, believing it has an affection for 
their nation, and will accompany them into the countries 
they shall conquer. In the course of our Journey we 
saw one hopping on a wall with a single leg, the maimed 
stamp wrapped ia linen. 

ChandUr't TraveU in Aiia Minor* 
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TkrBitiem*9 boomeamefmr. — P. 224. 

I will rite up a^ut tbea, saith the Lord of HMts, 
and cot off from Babylon the name and remnant, and son 
and nephew, salth the Lord. I wlU also make it a poi- 
feuion for the Bittern and pooli of water. 

Uuiak, ziT. 88, 93. ' 

Once from her lofty walU the Chariotur. — P. 885. 

Walls, within 

Whose large inclosnre the rude hind, or guides 

His plough, or binds hb slieaves, while sliepherds guard 

Their flocks, secure of ill : on the broad top 

Six chariots rattle in extended front. 

lUu:h side in length, in height, in solid bulk, 

Reflects its opposite a perfect square; 

Scarce sixty thousand paces can mete out 

The rast circumfereoce. An hundred gates 

Of polished brass lead to that central point 

Where through the midst, bridged o'er with wondrous 

art, 
Euphrates leads a navigable stream, 
Branched from the current of his roaring flood. 

Roberts^s Judah Restored, 

Hath been the aerial Gardens, ^c.-^P. 285. 

Within the walls 
or Babylon was raisM a lofty mound, 
W^here flowers and aromatic shrubs adorn'd 
The pensile garden. For Nebassar's queea> 
Fatigued with Babylonia's level plains^ 
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• Sigh*d for her Median home, where tiatare's hand 
Had scoop 'd the vale, and c1oth*d the mountain's fide 
With many a verdant wood $ nor long she pln*d 
Till that oxorious monarch called on art 
To rival nature's sweet variety. 
Forthwith two hundred thousand slaves nprear*d 
This hiil, egregious work ; rich fruits o*erhang 
The sloping walks, and odorous shrubs entwine 
Their undulating branches. 

Hoherti'iJudah Reitored. 

OfBelusfic.^P.2i5. 

Our early Travellers have given us strange and cirenm- 
stantial accounts of what they conceive to have been the 
Temple of Belus. 

The Tower of S imrod, or Babel, is situate on that side 
of Tygris that Arabia is, and in a very great plaine dis^ 
tant from Babylon seven or eight miles : which tower is 
ruinated on every side ; and with the falling of it there is 
made a great mountaine, so that it hath no forme at all $ 
yet there is a great part of it standing, which is compas- 
sed, and almost covered, with the aforesayd fallings. This 
Tower was builded and made of foure-square bricketi 
which brickes were made of earth, and dried in the 
Sunne in maner and forme following :. First they layed a 
lay of brickes, then a mat made of canes, square as the 
brickes, and, instead of lime, they daubed it with earth. 
These mats of canes are at this time so strong, that it is a 
thing wonderfuU to l>eholde, being of such great antiqui- 
ty. 1 have gone round about it, and have not found any 
place where there hath behe any door or entrance It 
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tkcr Cfw dMfe wcve wy itcps to Mccad H, w aay -d^orr 
to CBler iato it i wlMDce mat mmj cnUy j«^ that the 
Main nu wimdlag abo^ os the oatside; aad tlnl being 
the lot MiM parti, they wete MMMest dcmoiiihcdj to 
that aat the Icatt siga of aaj appears at prcMat. 

Withlaude oae iods MMie gratto^ bat lo raiaed that- 
mat caa sake aothlas of thc»> whether they weie boiU 
at the Muae tiaie with that worlt, or aiade stare by the 
pgamati for shelter i which last seeaa to be the aost 
likely. The hlahoauaedaai believe that these raYena 
were appoiated by God as places of • pooishaieat fsr 
Uamt aad Mamt, two an^ds, who they sappose were 
seat from heaveo to jod^e the criaMS of mea, bat did not 
execate their commissioos as they oaght. It is evident 
from tiicse raios, that the tower of Nirarod was bnilt 
with |;rrat and thick bricks* as 1 carefbUy observed, 
causing boles to be dug in several places fortbepnrpose; 
but tbey do not sippear to have t>een bomty but dried in 
the sun, which is eitreme hot in those parts. In laying 
these brie lis, neither lime nor sand was employed, bat 
only earth tempered and petrified ; and in those parts 
which made the floors, there had been mingled with that 
earth, which served instead of lime, bruised reeds, or 
bard straw, such as large mats are made of, to strengtiien 
the work. Afterwards one perceives at certain dis- 
tances, in diverse places, especially where the strongest 
buttresses were to be, several other bricks of the same- 
size, but more solid, and burnt in a kiln, and set in good 
lime, or bitumen ; nevertheless the greatest number can<^ 
sists of those which are only dried in the sun. 
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' I make iio.doirt>t bni this raiD was the ancient Babel, 
and tlie tower of Nimrod ; for, besides the evidence of 
its situation, it is acluiowledged to be such by the people 
of the country, being vulgarly called Babil by the AraMk 

Fietro deUff Vallc. Univenal Hiih . 

Eight towers arise. 
Each above ea<^h, immeasurable height, 
A monument, at once, of Eastern pride 
And slavish superstition. Round, a scale 
Of circling steps entwines the conic pile; 
And at the bottom, on vast hinges grate 
Four brazen gates^ towards the frar winds of beavei^ 
Placed in. the solid square. 

RobeMa Judah Rettored^^ 

The wandering Arab never tett hU tent 
Within her walls, ^c-^iK 266. 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees excellency, shall be as when. God over- 
threw Sodom and Gemorrahk 

H- shall never be inhabited, neithet* shaH it be dwelt in 
from generation to generation ; neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither s|iall the Shepherds make tbeif 
fold there;— isaiaft, Xlf 1. 10, 80. 

**Duclose their iecret w^att^'*— P. 9S8. 

The stupid superstition of the Turks, with regard to 
bidden treasures, is well known : It is difficult, or even 
dangerous, for a traveller to copy an inscription in sight 
•f those biwrbariani* • 
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^ OnmMag gmuad^ at a lcac;M*s dittaace liren the 
rhrer Shellii; b JTMuwn-tiirr^, as tbey caH aa (M 
a«aara tower, tontaly a lepakkial njoimcat of the 
Biranr* Thhi^ like auuiy OMre ancient ediAea, ii snp- 
poMd liy tke ▲rabs to liaTO beea bailt over a treasure; 
agreeably to which account, tbey tell ns, these mystical 
liacs were ittcribei jipon it. Prince Maimown TwA 
wrate this upon his tower t 

M J Treasaie is ia my Shade;, 
Aad my Shade is in my Treasive. 
Search for it; despair not: 
Kay deqmiri do not Karch* 



So of the ruins of the ancient Tnlnma. 

The Treasure of Tnbnah lyeth under the shade of what 
b shaded. Dig for it : alas ! it is not there.— SAoiot 

From AiVt bitumen lake, 4«.— P. 2Si. 

The springs of bitumen called Oyun Hit^ the foumUin^ 
rfHit, are much celebrated by the jirabw and Peniau; 
the latter call it Cheshmeh hzr^ ihefimnHm of pitchy This 
Uquki bitumen they call Nafta ; and the Ttarkty to distin* 
guish it from pitch, give it the name of kara sakh, or 
black mastich, A Persian geographer says, that Nafia 
issues out of the springs of the earth, as ambergrise issues 
out of those of the sea. All the modem trayeUere, ex- 
cept Rauwolf, who went to Pertia and the liidief by thd 
way of the Euphrates, before the discovery of the CapB 
ff Good Hope, mention this fouotain of liqaid bitnnlen at 
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a strange thing. Some of them take notice of tlie riyer 
mentioned by Herodotu9^ and aesiire as, that tbcL people 
of tlie country liave a tradition, tliat, wlieo tlie tower of 
Babel was bnildlng, they brought the bitomen from 
hence; which is confirmed by the Arab and Penian bift- 
torians. 

Hit, Heit, mt, Mt, or Id/, as H is varioasly wrtttea by 
travellers, is a great Turkiih town, situate upon the r^;ht 
or west side of the Euphrates, and has a castle ; io the 
southwwest of which, and three miles flrom the town, ia 
a Talley, are many sprli^ of thb black tobstance) each 
of which makes a noise like a smith's fbife, iaccnaantly 
paffing'and blowing out the matter so load, that it aiay 
be heard a mile off s wherefore the Moors and Arabs call 
it Bab al Jehennamy that is heU gate* It swallowB ap all 
beaTy thingsj and mady eamds, from time to timey fUt 
into the pits, and are in^coverably lost* It issaes from 
a certain lake, sending forth a filthy smake, and conti- 
nually boiling over with the pitch, which spreads itsdf 
over a great field, tiiat Is always full of it; It Is ffee for 
every one to take s they use it to caulk or plt^h their 
boats, laying it on two or thnee inehei think f whieJ^ 
keepp out the water t with it also they pitch their boasts^ 
made of palm*ti«e branches. If it waS' not. tbart the I** 
onJatioDs of the Euphrates carry away the pitch,, which 
covers all the sands from the place where it rises to the 
river, there would have been mobniains of it hmg since* 
The very ground and stones thereabouts afford bitumen; 
and the fields abundance of salt petre. 

Universal Historj^ '> 
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And iKr0ppiMg thHr headifatt, j^i— p. fSi, 
The Mupoloiaiiiis me, like the Roman Catbolics, a ro- 
«U7 of beadi, called Totbah, or SmplemeDt of praise. It 
coofitt*. If I recollect aright, of ninety-Dine beads; in 
dropping which through the fingers, they repeat the at« 
trtbutet of God, as *' O Creator, O MercifVil, O For- 
giving, O Omnipotent, O Omniscient,*' Ac. &c« This 
•ot of devotion is called Taleel, from the repetition of 
the letter L, or Lanm, which occors in the word Allab) 
(God,) alway» Joined to the epithet or attrlbafe, as Ya 
Allah KhaUck, O God, the Creator; ¥a Allah KerreeBr, 
O God, the Mercifhl, dec &c, Tho devotees may be 
ieen muttering their beads as they walk the streets, and 
in the intervals of conversation in company. The rosaries 
of persons of fortune and rank have the beads of dia- 
nbonds, pearls, rabies, and emeralds. Those of the humble 
are strung with berries, coral, or glass-beads. 

Note to the Bahar~Danush, 
The ninety-nine beads of the Mohammedan rosary are 
divided into three equal lengths, by a little string, at the 
end' of which bang a long piece of coral, and a large 
bead of the same* The more devout, or hypocritical 
Turks, like the Catholics, have usually their fc^ead-string 
in their hands.— Tavemier, 

*.* Young Arab ! when she wrote upon tky brow,** ^e» 

P. 23S. 

'^ The Mahummedans believe, that the decreed events 

of every man's life are impressed in divine characters on 

his forehead, though not to be seen by mortal eye. 
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£[eoce tbey me tbe wor4 Nuiieebt miglici ttanped> for 
destiny. Most probably tbe Idea wat takes up by Bf a* 
bammud from tbe leallog of tbe £lect# aieatiooed in tbe 
Aerelationi.** — Note to tk€ Bahar-Dtmutk^ 

** Tbe fcribe of decree cbote to ornament tbe edicts oa 
my forebead witb tliete floariihet of disgrace.** 

Bahar-Danuth* 

Tbe Spaoisb physiognomical pbraie, trairlo etcrito in 
lafrenUf to bave it written on tbe forebead, is perbapt 
ot Arabian origin. 

R^ah Clinnder of Caibmeer was blest witb a Vi* 
ziier, endowed witb wisdom and fidelity i bat tbe wick* 
edy envying bis ▼irtnes, propagated nnfiiTonrable reports 
regarding tiim. On tbcfe occasions tbe great are gene- 
rally staggered In -tbeir opinions, and aiake ao ose of 
tbeir reason i forgetting every thing wbicb tbey bave 
fcad in history, on tbe direful effects of envy. Thus Ra^ 
Jah Burjin gave ear to tbe stories fabricated against bis 
Tizier, and dismissed him from hb office. The faithful 
vizier bore his disgrace with the utmost submission) but 
bis enemies, not satisfied with what tbey compassed 
against him, represented to tbe Riyah that he was plot* 
ting to raise himself to the throne) and tbe deluded 
prince ordered him to be crucified. A short 4iffle afler 
the execution, the Yizier^s peer (his spiritual guide) 
passed the corps, and read it decreed in bis forehead, as 
follows : " That be should be dismissed from bis office, 
be sent to prison, and then crucified ; but that, after all^ 
be should be restored to life, and obtain tbe kingdom.^ 
Astonished at what he beheld, he took down the body 
•firom the cron^ and carried it to a secret place. Here 
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he wn iDcessBoUy •fferiiig up pmyers to kwaveii fbr llw 
nstoration of his Hfc, till one nfgbt theaerial spirits a»- 
•cmbled tofetliery and restored the body to life by re- 
peatii^ Incantatione. He shortly after Boaoled the 
throney bati desplsiog wofidly ponp, soon abdicated it* 



'<< Z^hak keep9 the C4^c,** 4«-— ^P« S84. 



9oh«k was tte fifth King of the Pischdadian dynasty, 
lineally descended from Shed&d, who •perished with the 
tribe of Ad. Zohak mnrdered his predecessor, and in- 
vented the panishnients of the cross, and of fleaiii|^ ali^e. 
Tiie Devil, who liad long sarred him, reqacsted at last ai 
a recompenoe, permisBion to kiss his shoaMers i imae* 
diately two serpents grew there, who fed apon bis flesh, 
and endeavoared to get at his brain. The Be?il now 
suggested a remedy, which was to quiet tbem by giviog 
them every day the brains of two men, Jktlied for that 
purpose : this tyranny lasted long ; till a blacksmith of 
Ispahan, whose children had been nearly all slain to feed 
the King's serpents, raised his leathern apron as the 
standard of revolt, and deposed Zohak. Zohak, say the 
Persians, is still living in the cave of his punishment : a 
sulphureous vapour issues from the places and^ if a stone 
be flung in, there comes out a voice and ones. Why dost 
thou fling stones at me ? This cavern is in the mountaia 
of Demawend, which reaches from that of £lweBd^=te« 
wards Teheran,— i)'/fer&efot. Oleariut, 
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«< The talutmy ipeZi,'' ifc.— P. 234. 

I shall trawcribe a foreign piece of Sopentitloa, 
flnnly believed in many parts of France, Germany^ and 
Spain. Tiie account of it, and tlie mode of preparation, 
appears to have been given by a judge s in tlie latter 
there is a striking resemblance to the charm in Macbeth ; 

Of the Hand cf Glory, wAtcfc u made uu of by kaui^ 
breakert, to enter into houses at nighty viHhout fear of 
opposition, 

I aclcnowledge that I sever tried the secret of the 
Hand of Glory, but I have thrice assisted at the defini- 
tive judgment of certmln criminals, wlio, under the tor- 
ture, confessed having used it. Being aslced vrhat it was, 
how they procured it, and what were its uses and pro« 
perties ? Tliey answered, first, that the use of the Hand 
of Glory was to stupify those to whom It was presented, 
and to render tliem motionless, insomuch that they could 
not stir, any more than if they were 'dead j secondly, 
that it was the band of a hanged man $ and thirdly, that 
it must be prepared in the manner following : 

Take the hand, left or right, of a person hanged, and 
exposed on the highway $ wrap it up in a piece of a 
shroud, or winding sheet, in which let it be well squeez- 
ed, to get out any small quantity of blood that may have 
remained in it ; then put it into an earthen vessel with 
,Zimat saltpetre, salt, and long pepper, the whole well 
powdered ; leave it fifteen days in that vessel ; afterwards 
take it out, and expose It to the noontide sun in the 
dog d^ys, tiU it li thorouglily dry i and if the Sun Is not 

10 
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tuficicD^, put it ioto ao oven heated with fern and vef* 
Taia. Then compote a kind of candle wflh the fat of a 
bADKed nao, virgin was, and sisame of Laplaliil. The 
Hand of Glory b used as a candlestick to bold this 
candle, when lighted. Its properties are, that where- 
soever any one goes with this dreadful instmaient, the 
penoos to whom it b presented will be deprived of all 
power of motion. On being asked if there was no re- 
medy, or antidote, to counteract this charm, they said, 
the Hand of Glory would cease to take effect, and 
thieves could not make use of it, if the threshold of the 
door of the house, and other places by which they might 
eater, were anointed with an unguent composed of (he 
gall of a black cat, 4he fat of a white hen, and the blood 
of a screech owl ; which mixture must necessarily be 
prepared during tlie dog days. 

Gro$e, Provincial Glossary and Popular Superstitunu* 
Something similar is recorded by Torquemada of the 
Mexican thieves : They carried with them the left hand 
and arm of a woman who had died in her first childbed; 
with this they twice struck the ground before the house 
which they designed to rob, and- tlie door twice, and the 
threshold twice; and the inhabitants, if asleep, were 
hindered from waking by this charm ; and, if awake, 
stupified and deprived of speech and motion while the 
fatal arm was in the house. — Lib. 14. c. 22. 

" Some cameUhneed prayer- monger through the cave!" 

P. 239. 

I knew not, when I used this epithet in 'derision, that 
the likeness had been seriously applied to St James. Hit 

3 
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knees were, after ihm guise of a camel's knee, benumb- 
ed and bereft of the sense of feeling, by reason of his 
continual kneeling in supplication to God, and petition 
for the people.— ^Hegetipjmi, as quoted by Eusebiut. 

** By iome SaintU grave beside the public vtay^ 4^." 

P.8S9. 

The habitations of the Saints are always beside the 
sanctuary, or tomb, of their ancestors, which they take 
care to adorn. Some of them possess, close to their 
houses, gardens, trees, or cultivated grounds, and parti* 
cularly some spring or well of water. I was once tra« 
▼elling in the south in the beginning of October, when 
the season happened to be exceedingly hot, and the welk 
and rivulets of the country were all dried up. We had 
neither water for ourselves, nor for our horses ; and after 
having taken much fruitless trouble to obtain some, we 
went and paid homage to a Saint, who at irst pretended 
a variety of scruples before he would saCer infidels to 
approach i bvt, on promtoing to give him ten or twelve 
shiRings, he became ezceedingiy humane, and supplied 
us with as much water as we wanted; still however 
vaunting highly of hb charity, and particularly of his 
disinterestedness. — Ckenier, 

<* BetaU tky Koran scraps.'^-^P. 2S9. 

No nation in the world is so much given to supersti- 
tion as the Arabs, or even as the Mahometans in generaL 
They hang about their ehlldmi's necks the figure of an 
open hand, which the Turks and Moors paint upon their 
ships and houses^ •• an antidote aad counter-cbarm to 

irou I. M 
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am ctII eje; f«r Mwe m wHfc tlMS ai ilarlry 
aoi f ▼€ (f^sen perhaps) u >owr ejca, ii their piwcrb af 
cwtMg ami dciaace. Those wko mre grvwa vp, cany 
alirm>i aboat with them soae pan^nph ar «tfbcr of 
their Konw, which, like as the Jews did their phjlac- 
teriet, they place apon their breast, or sew aader their 
caps, to prevent fascination and witchcraft, and to se- 
€mn thenselves firooi sickness and misfortanes. The tIt- 
tne of these charms and scrolls b supposed likewise to be 
•o tar nnivenal, that they suspend theai upon the necks 
of their cattle, horses, and other beasts of burden. 

Show, 
The hand-spell b still common in Portugal : it is call- 
ed the figa ; and thus probably our Tulgar phrase — ** a 
figfo^ him" is derived from a Moorish amolet. 



Their robe ofghry, purified of stain j ^c. — P. 243. 

In the Vision of Thurcillus, Adam is described as be- 
holding the events of the world with mingled grief and 
joy ; his original garment of glory gradually recovering 
its lustre, as the number of the elect increases, till it be 
fulfilled. — Matthew Fari$, 

This is more beautifully conceived than what the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo describes in his account of Mabommed's 
journey to Heaven : *^ Also in the first heaven I found a 
venerable man sitting upon a seat, and to him were shewn 
the souls of the dead ; and when he beheld souls that did 
not please him, he turned away his eyes, saying, a sinful 
soul thou hast departed from an unhappy body; and 
when a soul appeared which pleased him, then he said 
with applause, O happy Spirit, thou art come from a 

3 
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good body. I asked the Angel concerning a man so ex- 
cellent, and of such rcTcrence, who be should be ; and he 
said it was Adam, who rejoiced in the good of his gene- 
ration, but turned away his face from the evil." 

Roder, Ximenet. 
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